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THE ORIGIN OF THE SOCIETY. 


a 
oo i 


HE Netherlands Trading Society was founded in 
1824. The initiative for its foundation was taken 
by King William I], who announced hisintention 
by Royal Decree. Although the Society was 
SW given the form of a limited company within the 
BD oi enine ofthe Commercial Code then in force, its 
original object was not exclusively the making of profit; the Nether- 
lands Trading Society was also entrusted with the task of promo- 
ting the materialinterestsofthenation. Suchachargeissoclosely 
connected with the economic condition of that period that a brief 
historical explanation is indispensable for its proper appreciation. 





During the seventeenth and the greater part of the eighteenth 
century Holland had been the centre in Europe both of the mer- 
chandise trade and of the exchange and bullion business. Hbl- 
land was therefore not only the distributing centre for European 
commodities, but was also the chief market for overseas produce. 

From the very earliest times the Hollanders, the Frisians, and 
the Zealanders had carried on a coasting trade. Having begun 
as skippers and fishermen, during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries they became the maritime carriers and merchants 
of’ Europe. They exchanged the products of the European 
countries against each other at a time when the inhabitants of 
those countries had not yet learnt to trade or their commerce was 
still restricted to local needs. Hence, when in the eighteenth cen- 
tury trade and shipping were not generally practised, Holland 
long remained the centre of the world’s commerce owing to the 
fact that the country was then firmly established as a general 
and staple mart, with all the accessory advantages of suitable 
equipment, expert knowledge and long experience. ‘l'o these 


were added other circumstances of considerable importance. 


At Amsterdam money could be loaned and advances obtained 
on consignments and insurances effected with greater security and 
at lower premiums thananywhere else. Briefly, Amsterdam was 
also the financial centre of Europe and retained this position even 
when, later on, the goods were shipped through other countries. 

The trade in bills played an important part in this connection. 
Although this particular trade was older in origin than the earliest 
commerce at Amsterdam, itwas in consequence of Holland’s exten- 
sive commercial relations and its superiority in the bullion trade, that 
a general European bill market first developed in this city. The 
Amsterdam ,,bank-guilder” was at this period the international 
medium of exchange and was of even greater significance than 
the pound sterling in the nineteenth century, owing to the fact 
that many countries knew no other rate of exchange than that of 
Amsterdam. The payments between North and South Europe 
were conducted almost exclusively via Amsterdam, and toa large 
extent also the payments between East and West. It is, for 
instance, known that it was not-until 1763 that the first rates of 
exchange were quoted in Russia:‘on London and Hamburg. 

Dutch bill credits had always given Dutch trade with foreign 
countries a great advantage. During the eighteenth century the 
Amsterdam bankers commenced to accept bills for foreign account, 
and it was at Amsterdam that accepting business first became a 
separate branch of trade. The Amsterdam bankers also undertook 
to place foreign loans on the market, and hundreds of millions of 
guilders were placed in Holland during the eighteenth century. 

Dutch capital and credit thus served directly or indirectly to 
develop the trade and industry of foreign countries. Amsterdam 
remained, it is true, the financial centre, but the intervention of 
the Dutch in trade experienced a constantly growing competition 
and diminished as the inter-European trade increased in volume. 

The Dutch market did not, however, derive its significance 


solely from the trade in European goods. For more than a century 
: . 
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and a half the Dutch Republic had also been the principal market 
for products from overseas. 

The colonial trade of the Netherlands was carried on in a 
peculiar way. It was organized in two corporations, namely, the 
West India Company and the East India Company. 

The West India Company possessed the monopoly in the 
Republic of the trade with the West Indies and the West Coast 
of Africa. It carried on with great success a smuggling trade to 
the Spanish colonies from the island of St. Eustace. Besides 
engaging in trade the Company also devoted itself to coloniza- 
tion in North and South America. The Company founded 
New Amsterdam, later renamed New York, and for some time 
possessed the larger portion of the Portuguese colonies in Brazil. 
Only the settlements in Guiana, however, proved to be of a 
permanent nature. Plantations were there laid out with the aid 
of Dutch capital. Asthe West India Company permitted private 
merchants to trade on payment of certain “recognizance” or license 
duties, a large private trade developed with the West Indies 
towards the end of the eighteenth century and numerous refineries 
of West Indian sugar were established at Amsterdam. 

The East India Company, on the contrary, until all but the 
very last years of its existence, maintained its monopoly even with 
tegardtoitsowncountrymen. Withforeignersthis was ofcourse 
only possible with respect to importation in the Netherlands, but 
not in the case of trade that was carried on in the eastern seas. 
Hence smuggling took place on a large scale to the detriment 
of the East India Company. In contrast with the West India 
Company, the East India Company did not encourage the 
emigration of Dutch colonists, but only occasionally permitted the 
establishment of private traders and farmers, and chiefly restricted 
them to the settlements at the Cape of Good Hope, Ceylon and 
Banda. Consequently, there were but few privately-owned plan- 
tations in the East. Nor did the Company apply itself to the 
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cultivation of produce in plantations but acquired the desired com- 
modities, when not purchased outright, by making contracts with 
the native chiefs, andintheform oftribute. After therevolutionin 
the Republic in 1795, the monopoly of the East India Company 
was withdrawn and in J798 the Company was, with all its 
assets and liabilities, taken over by the State. This act, however, 
was of no practical significance for the trade of the nation, as the 
Netherlands were then at war and commerce with the colonies 
could only be carried on under neutral flags, mostly American. 
The war continued andas Holland was compulsory the ally of 
France, England conquered her colonies or temporarily seized them. 
In the mother country conditions had in the interval gone from 
badtoworse. The Continental System had, under Napoleonic 
rule, reduced trade to an absolute standstill, a state of things which 
continued for many years and proved to be the fatal blow to the 
cosmopolitan emporium of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. The various trade connections which the Netherlands 
possessed in foreign countries were thus forced into direct trading 
among themselves and very soon learned to do without the Dutch. 
When at last in the year 1813 French rule was overthrown and 
at the conclusion of peace England was prepared to return to the 
Netherlands a large portion of the Dutch colonies, the hope revived 
that the former commercial prosperity would return. | 
This hope, however, proved to be vain. During the conti- 
nental wars, England had grown to be the foremost maritime 
power and the centre of an extensive colonialempire. The trade 
and industry of Albion had since the end of the eighteenth century 
progressed with giant strides. This rapid economic development 
of the island kingdom, which has only been equalled by the rise of 
the German Empire after 1870, destroyed all former proportions 
and created entirely new conditions. The trade of the eighteenth 
century, which had been disorganized by a war of almost twenty 


years’ duration, did not return to its former channels but adapted 
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itself to the altered conditions. Henceforth it was to London that 
the currents of trade flowed. 

The other nations, jealous of this prosperity, built themselves 
protectionist walls and encouraged their own trade and industry 
as much as they could by premiums and subsidies, the British 
tariff at that time being no less based on protection. 

At first the Netherlands did not follow the example of the neigh- 
bouring states but continued, faithful to tradition, to comply with 
the wishes of the merchant class and to allow commerce the greatest 
possible liberty. The tariff of import and export duties, which 
had been in force under the Republic, was reintroduced. All this 
was changed however when, in accordance with the decrees of the 
Congress of Vienna, Holland and Belgium were declared to be a 
Kingdom, one and indivisible. Up to that time Belgium had 
not possessed any foreign trade of importance, but a promising 
industry had arisen during the French rule, although it could 
not compete with that of other countries without strong pro- 
tection. The Belgians expected their Government to adopt a 
protectionist policy in matters of trade, whereas the majority of 
the Dutch favoured free trade. 

King William I was of opinion that a return of commercial pros- 
perity should be preceded by a vigorous development of national 
agriculture andindustry. Consequently, he had more particularly 
fixed his hopes upon the southern portion of the Kingdom, where 
the population exhibited a certain preference for industry and 
which, in view of its as yet undeveloped mineral wealth, seemed 
to be a land of great promise.. His Majesty therefore strongly 
advocated a policy of protection and the import and export taritt 
was revised with a protectionist bias. 

The results of the first few years were disappointing. The King 
realized that high duties were not a sufficient incentive. Capital 
was required and the southern portion of the Kingdom only 


possessed latent wealth but not ready capital. In the north, on 
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the other hand, capital was abundant but no one was prepared 
to use it for industrial credit. The results of the industrial enter- 
prises in the north had not been very encouraging, and the most 
important branches of industry had in the course of the eighteenth 
century fallen into a decline and disappeared. Since that time in- 
dustry had been used, or rather abused, as a means of providing 
employment for the impoverished population of thecities. The 
North-Netherlanders did not therefore wish to invest their money 
in industry, but preferred to reserve their capital for the financing 
of trade which, they still hoped, would eventually return to its 
former courses. 

The King, feeling himself called upon to lead his country to 
prosperity in his own way, realized that fresh means of attaining 
this object would have to be devised. A distinct change in his 
commercial policy is to be observed from 1820 onward; premiums, 
credits, and organization were preferred to protectionist duties. 

In 182) the King, with the approval of the States General, 
formed a Fund for Industry by which the Government would 
be enabled to advance moneys or grant subsidies to commercial 
and industrial concerns by the annual reservation of F 1.000.000 
from the State Revenue. 

Fhis assistance the King did not, however, consider to be ade- 
quate. He therefore took the initiative, in J822,in founding the 
Société Générale pour favoriser l’Industrie Nationale at 
Brussels with a capital of F 50.000.000, an enormous sum for 
thosedays. This concern wasauthorized to accept public deposits. 
As the public, however, in spite of the fact that the King guaran- 
teed 5% interest on the capital, only participated to a very small 
extent, the King was obliged to invest F 33.000.000 of his own 
funds in this bank. 

Further, in order to be able to carry out large public works, the 
King induced the States General to lend assistance for the found- 


ation of an institution which would simultaneously act as banker 
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ANONYMOUS CARICATURE ON THE NETHERLANDS TRADING SOCIETY. 


to the State and as an amortization institute. This body, which 
was given the name of Amortization Syndicate, had the com- 
mand of funds exceeding F 200.000.000. 

The King saw, however, that the establishment of factories 
and the increase of production was of no value if this was not ac- 
companied by enlarged possibilities of sale. In this respect there 
was not much to be expected from the Dutch merchants. They 
were mostly accustomed to receive produce on consignment and 
might possibly possess a considerable knowledge of the commo- 
dities they traded in, but they had slight experience of overseas 
trade. Both the great trading companies previously mentioned had 
prevented therise ofaclassofmerchant princes. Well-established 
commercial relations existed only with the West Indies, but the 
enterprises which had been commenced by the Dutch in the East 
Indies had not been successtul. 

Consequently, the King resolved to create a large concern for 
overseas trade, and the incorporation of the Netherlands Trading 
Society (Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij) was announced by 
the publication of the Royal Decree of March 29,1824. ‘The King 
guaranteed the shareholders 4 ,°% dividend. The public showed 
great interest and subscribed towards the capital to the extent of 
nearly F 70,000,000, while the King himself had subscribed 
F 4,000,000. ‘The authorized capital of the company was fixed 
atF 37,000,000. Afterthe Articles of Association of the Society 
had been approved at a large meeting of shareholders, they were 
sanctioned by the King on August 18, 1824. 

The Netherlands Trading Society was charged with the task 
of restoring the former commercial bonds, which had been broken, 
with foreign countries, such as the Levant, the West Coast of 
Africa, British India, China and the East Indian Archipelago, and 
of opening upnew tradechannels. The Society was thus entrusted 
with the task, no mean one, of spreading Dutch trade throughout 
the entire world. This was in the first place to be attempted by 
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carrying on trade on a large scale, either for the Society’s own 
account and risk, or on commission. Further, however, the 
Society was to take an interest in everything which might pro- 
mote national prosperity. Article 65 of the original Charter read: 

“The object of the Society is the promotion of national trade, 
shipping, shipbuilding, fisheries and agriculture, factories and 
transport by means of extending, with due observance of its own 
interests, the commercial connections at present existing and which 
are advantageous for the Netherlands, by opening up new avenues 
for Dutch commerce, and by means of all such enterprises as can 
promote and increase the activity of Netherlands industry”. 

The King desired the Netherlands Trading Society to be the 
national pivot ofall branchesoftradeandindustry. TheSociety,as 
a centre of an extensive intelligence service, was not only to point out 
new markets and resources, but wasalso to realize these advantages 
either by exploitingtheopportunitiesthemselves, or enabling others 
tomakeuseofthem. Consequently, it was expected tocreatenew 
concerns and to grant credits to the undertakings of private firms. 
The trade in bills and securities was,. however, prohibited; this 
business had been sufficiently mastered in Holland. What was 
aimed at now was trade in goods, especially trade with overseas. 

The fact that so many heterogeneous matters were placed on 
the programme of operations of the Netherlands Trading Society 
was more a proof of good intentions than of a profound know- 
ledge of trade in general. The plan comprised numerous incom- 
patible elements, and such an all-embracing project could only 
emanate from the brain of one who, as head of the State, was 
obliged, by virtue of his high position, to keep in view the interests 
of all the various branchesof commercialactivity. Itcannot, how- 
ever, be denied that the plan contained an element ofgenius. The 
Netherlands TradingSociety is based on thesameideaas the Société 
Générale, an idea which thirty years later was proclaimed with 


great flourish in France as being brand-new and eventually realized 
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in the Crédit Mobilier, the institution which on the Continent 
gave the impetus to the development of modern banking business. 

Such a scheme required for its success powers of organization far 
exceeding those thenavailable. The King didnot make the execu- 
tion dependent on the finding of competent governors. He esteem- 
ed the practical difficulties but lightly and appointed as managers 
a number of men who had yet to learn how to trade ona large scale. 

The Board of Management was established at The Hague, 
while branch offices were founded at Amsterdam, Rotterdam and 
Antwerp. A branch at Batavia under the old-fashioned name of: 
Factory of the Netherlands T'rading Society, was given, in view of 
the distance, greater freedom of action. In itsturn the Factory pro- 
ceeded to establish Branches at Samarang, Sourabayaand Padang. 

The Society expected to find a no less important field of opera- 
tions in South and Central America andin the West Indies. The 
trading expeditions in those parts were followed by the establish- 
ment of agencies. In 1826 the Society was represented at Port au 
Prince, Havana, Bahia, Mexico, Alvarado, Pernambuco, Rio de 
Janeiro, Buenos Ayres, Limaand Valparaiso. Costly expeditions 
were sent to Chinatoregaintheteatrade. AtCanton, the Nether- 
lands Trading Society was given by the Government the use of 
the old lodge, dating from the days of the East India Company. 
Commercial ties were also made with the Levant and Egypt so 
tHat agencies were established at Smyrna and Alexandria. 

Every enterprise on the part of the Society was done exclusive- 
ly for the Society’s own account and financed with its own funds. 
The scope of the available capital was consequently relatively 
small, so that the Society did not develop strictly along the 
lines indicated by the King. Instead of becoming an enterprising 
financial institution or a mother company, the Netherlands 
Trading Society became a competing commercial concern. The 
task of promoting national interests could now only be served by 


allowing the shipowners, manufacturers, brokers and others to 
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make ample profits through the Netherlands Trading Society. 
This method proved, however, to be a very expensive one for the 
Society and could not be maintained when the various commercial 
enterprises were not successful. The Society was then compel- 
led, on the one hand, to depress as much as possible the prices 
and fees it paid for goods and services, and on the other hand to 
drop its attempts to spread Dutch commerce over the whole 
world. Its connections with South and Central America and the 
West Indies were severed, with so much the more reason because 
the King had since formed a separate West Indian Company with 
a view to cutting a canal through the isthmus of Nicaragua so 
that the world’s maritime traffic should be led through the West 
Indian possessions. The operations of the Netherlands Trading 
Society were restricted to the trade with the East Indies and the 
capital of the Society was reduced to F 24,000,000 by the Society 
buying its own shares below par. In this restricted field, how- 
ever, the success was not great and it seemed as if the Society 
would entirely lose its raison d’étre, when, in J830, the Belgian 
revolution broke out and the industrial provinces of the South 
again separated from the commercial provinces in the North. 
The shareholders, however, were prepared to continue the 
Society but authorized the Board to reduce the capital further to 
F 42,000,000 if this should be necessary. 

The Society, therefore, having given up the original project, 
seemed to be on the point of being reduced from a world-embracing 
concern to an East Indian business of more modest pretensions. 
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GERRIT COUNT SCHIMMELPENNINCK. 


President of the Netherlands Trading Society, 1827 ~ 1833. 
(From the portrait by Hodges). 





SELLING AGENTS AND BANK- 
ERS TO THE GOVERNMENT. 


UCH a drastic reduction of capital was, however, 
not necessary, chiefly in consequence of the poli- 
tical and economic events which took place in 
the Netherlands and in the East Indian Colonies 
about this time. | 

¥(5\In the East Indies the conditions were very 
unsatisfactory. Colonial agriculture, with the aid of European 
capital and under the management of Europeans, made but slight 
progress. ‘he exports from the principal possession in the East, 
the island of Java, consisted almost exclusively of coffee, and the 
extremely fluctuating price of this commodity exercised an un- 
favourable influence both on the balance of payment and on the 
revenue ofthe Colony. Against a total volume of imports which 
had been forcibly increased owing to the competition of the Eur- 
opean importers, the export of produce repeatedly showed a deficit, 
and was invariably followed by a draft on the silver in circulation. 
Even the Colonial Revenue, which, owing to an inadequate in- 
troduction of the land-rental system, mainly consisted of taxes in 
kind, repeatedly showed a severe drop. The Revenue showed a 
hopeless deficit, when a rebellion broke out in Java which lasted for 
many years and swallowed up enormous sums. Money had to 
be borrowed in the mother country on behalf of the Colonies, but 
it proved impossible to provide for the interest and redemption 
of these loans from the Colonial Revenue over and above the 
ordinary expenditure. 

An increase of the Colonial Revenue and of the general product- 
ion of the island of Java was therefore urgently needed. The 
King determined not to wait any longer for the gradual and natural 
development of the Colony, but to attain his object by means of 

j 





forced cultivation. He sanctioned a proposal by the Governor 
General Van den Bosch to base the Colonial Administration on the 
lines of the former East India Company, in other words, the taxes 
were no longer to be levied in money but in the form of produce or 
statute labour. The Government was to decide what particular 
kinds of produce were to be cultivated. In many respects the 
system thus adopted proved to be an improvement on the old 
principle. “I"he Government caused experiments to be made with 
various crops on a large scale, and gave immediate orders for the 
extension of the indigo and sugar plantations, which were grad- 
ually followed by tobacco, tea, cochineal, cinchona, etc., while 
millions of new coffee trees were planted. 

The result of these measures was that the Government acquir- 
ed an enormous quantity of produce. Now the sale of the 
various commodities could be effected in different ways. They 
could for instance have been sold at Batavia to the highest bidder, 
as was the custom with the tin, spices, and coffee collected, or 
they could be shipped to the Netherlands and sold there. The 
latter method was decided upon as it would benefit the home 
country and constitute a powerful protection of the national trade 
and shipping in a way which could not conflict with any treaty. 

It was natural that for the shipment and sale of the products 
the great national commercial concern, which with its large 
capital was able to pay cash down, should beemployed. The first 
shipments of Government produce were accordingly sold private- 
ly to the Society. The Society, however, fearing an outbreak of 
war which was then threatening and a possible drop in the prices 
in consequence of the sudden bringing of such an enormous 
quantity of produce to market, preferred to receive these shipments 
on consignment in future. As, however, the Society knew that 
the Indian Government was in urgent need of the money for the 
extension of their plantations and to meet their obligations, they 


showed themselves prepared to advance money against these 
12 


consignments, even to J00 % of their value. All further contracts 
between the Netherlands Trading Society and the Government 
were therefore made on this basis. 

A new perspective was now opened tothe Netherlands Trading 
Society. Its enormous capital found employment and the Profit 
& Loss Account began to improve. 

The relationship between the Netherlands Trading Society and 
the Government became, however, very complicated owing to 
the financial needs of the State of the Netherlands, resulting from 
the circumstances then prevailing. 

The separation of the Southern provinces threatened to become 
disastrous for the North because the Belgians refused to take over 
the portion of the national debt which it was intended to allot to 
them. It is true that the old national debt was almost exclusively 
a legacy of the Republic, but it was not to be denied that the debt 
which had been incurred since the union was largely due to 
expenditure on behalf of Belgium. The King had, indeed, in his 
commercial policy, been considerably influenced by the interests 
of the Southern provinces and consequently the Northern pro- 
vinces considered that the Belgians should take over half of the 
national debt. The latter, however, offered to pay only about 
one quarter of the burden of interest on the debt, which offer the 
King refused to accept. 

No agreement could be reached. Both parties remained in a 
state of war, while, in the meantime, Belgium did not even pay 
the interest on that part of the national debt which it was pre- 
pared to take over and the finances of the Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands were unable to bear the double burden. Asa further increase 
of the taxes was considered impossible, other sources of revenue 
had to be found. The King then cast his eye upon the Indies, 
where Van den Bosch had, by means of the plantations, suc- 
ceeded in a short space of time in balancing the Indian budget and 


even had been able to make remittances to the home country. 
13 


He was ordered to continue to do so and further to extend the 
plantation system. © 

Consequently the stream of Goverment produce continued to 
grow, and parallel with it grew the advances to the Government 
by the Netherlands Trading Society, which eventually reached an 
annual sum of F22,000,000. Further, the Netherlands Trading 
Society was entrusted by the Government with the shipment 
of goods and bullion to the East Indies, the transport of troops 
and officials, and with the payment of pensions and pay during 
furlough to officials and late officials of the Indian Government in 
the Netherlands. All these advances were compensated by the 
sale of produce from the East. 

Owing to the fall in the prices of the various products and the 
poor crop of the year 1838, the Government was so deeply in the 
debt of the Netherlands Trading Society that the whole of the 
Government crop had to be surrendered to the Society. Even in 
this way the entire sum advanced could not be repaid. The 
Government, however, could not do without the remittances 
from India and proposed to the’ Society that the debt should 
be capitalized and repaid in annuities. In this way the annual 
proceeds of the produce sold by auction would once more be paid 
to the State, after first deducting a comparatively smallsum. In 
return for this accommodation the Government was prepared to 
undertake not to employ any other selling agents for the sale of 
their produce than the Netherlands Trading Society for the follow- 
ing ten years. 

For the Netherlands Trading Society such an agreement with 
the Government was well worth some sacrifice, for in the course 
of time the Society had found its principal source of revenue in its 
function as selling agents and banker tothe Government. Not only 
had the Society’s entire capital become involved in these operations, 
but it had even been obliged to issue two debenture loans to a 


total of F 23,000,000 to enable it to meet the calls made upon it. 
14 
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THE FIRST OFFICES OF THE NETHERLANDS TRADING SOCIETY. 
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the above illustration (left). The Office of the Society was established there from 1824 to 1831. 


Situated in the Noordeinde at The Hague 


It was in this way that what is known as the Capitalization 
Contract was made in 1840, according to which the amount of 
the debt was fixed at F 39,000,000 and the Government under- 
took, as debtors, to consign the entire Government crops to the 
Netherlands Trading Society until the year 1849 inclusive. The 
basis on which this was to be done, and the amount of commission 
to be paid for these services, was laid down in a separate agreement. 

These agreements at first met with opposition in the States 
General but were finally sanctioned by them in 1842. Since that 
year the Netherlands Trading Society has been in possession of a 
legal monopoly as Goverment agents. 

Between the years 1849 to 1853 fresh agreements were made. 
The Netherlands Trading Society was maintained in its privi- 
leged position, although the State reserved the right to discontinue 
the “consignment system” at its pleasure, providing that if the 
Government continued to send its produce for sale to the Nether- 
lands, the Government should not employ any other agent. The 
Minister of Colonies publicly referred to the Netherlands Trading 
Society as “a most necessary wheel in this sound system”. In- 
deed, the shipment and transport, the warehousing and sale by 
auction of a volume of produce amounting annually to tens of 
millions of guilders in value, required an organization built up by 
long experience and having the degree of perfection that character- 
ized the administration of the Netherlands Trading Society. 

However desirous other merchants might be to participate in 
the commission to be earned on such transactions, the States 
General did not feel at liberty to experiment in cutting up the 
consignments among a greater number of agents. It appeared 
that they were satisfied that the State “would not easily find better 
guarantee of standing and good faith, nor anywhere find greater 
safeguards for the constant attaining of good prices”. This did not, 
however, prevent the Government from constantly cutting down 


the amount of the commission paid to the Netherlands Trading 
| 15 


Society, so that in the end this function of the Society was more 
a position of trust than a profitable monopoly. 

The basis of the relation between the Government and the 
Netherlands Trading Society was however attacked when the 
Liberal Party, not satisfied with the “sound system” of State 
exploitation of the Colonies, urged the discontinuation of the 
Government plantations. This Party succeeded in passing a 
reform of the Colonial Administration in aliberalsense. Conse- 
quently the Government’s pepper plantations were abolished in 
1862; the nopal plantations for the production of cochineal and 
the tea plantations in J865, and during the following year the 
tobacco plantations were also disposed of. InJ870it was decided, 
at least in principle, that the cultivation of sugar on Govern- 
ment plantations should cease. In this case, however, a period 
of twenty years was fixed for the transition from Government 
to private exploitation. Coffee thus remained the only great 
“cultivation” retained by the Government, side by side with the 
plantations of private individuals. 

The importance of the Society’s services as agents for the 
Government naturally diminished as the exploitation of Govern- 
ment plantations was discontinued, and by degrees the consign- 
ments to the Netherlands were reduced to insignificant quantities. 
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THE SECOND OFFICES OF THE NETHERLANDS TRADING SOCIETY. 


ln T831 the Society removed to Amsterdam and established its offices on the Heerengracht 
(now No. 40) in the former palace of Le Brun, Duke of Plaisance. This building belonged to the 
State and was intended as an Episcopal Palace but was never used as such. 


PROMOTION OF NATIONAL 
WELFARE 


NEof the reasons why the Government favoured 
the exclusive use of the Netherlands Trading 
| Society as their selling agents, was the economic 
and social task which had been imposed on the 

“age Society from the very first, and towhich the Board 
ee) devoted no less attention than to its financial and 
purely administrative duties. 

The Netherlands Trading Society had really become an im- 
portant national centre, though not in the wide sense that the 
Royal Founder had originally contemplated, but certainly of a far 
wider scope than anyone had dared hope for in 3830. The Society 
had acquired this influence partly owing to the operations neces- 
sarily connected with the commercial agency on behalf of the 
Government, but chiefly also as a result of the spirit in which this 
service was rendered. Not only in the Dutch produce market 
and in national shipping, but also in the insurance business and 
the cotton industry the Netherlands Trading Society was pre- 
eminent for several decades. 





It was only due to the establishment of the Government plant- 
ations and the decision to sell the produce in the Netherlands that 
the results which the King had vainly expected from the foundation 
of a powertul commercial institution were realized, namely, the re- 
establishment in the Netherlands of a first class market for colonial 
produce. In this connection the Society played the part of im- 
porters on a large scale. A return to the conditions prevailing in 
the days of the East India Company was desired, when this body 
confined its operations to the importation and sale by auction of its 


produce, leaving the distribution to the so-called “second-hand”. 
17 


This “second-hand” was composed of wealthy merchants who 
purchased large stocks and gradually distributed them to their 
clients at home and abroad. In this trade the granting of long 
credits played an important réle. While credits in the first hand 
trade were very short, long credits were customary in the “second- 
hand” trade. Inthe Netherlands, six months credit seems to have 
been most usual. Credits to foreign buyers were much longer and 
credits of a year or more were not rare; in Russia and the Baltic 
long credits always had to be given. 

In their function as middlemen the Dutch had always played 
an important part on account of their wealth and the low rate of 
interest at home, whereas in foreign countries high rates of interest 
were the custom. Owing to the protracted wars, which in the 
end stopped trade altogether, the Dutch merchants had lost all their 
foreign clients. The former regular imports and auctions of the East 
India Company had made way for an irregular state of things and 
a period of dependence on foreign markets and foreign importers. 
There was no longer any room for the numerous Dutch merchants 
who had formerly been engaged’in the trade as middlemen, and 
moreover the risk had become too great,now that their own market 
was no longer foremost in this respect. 

As these middlemen had always been considered the mainstay 
of Dutch commerce, it was obvious that the first concern of the 
Netherlands Trading Society should be to encourage this so-called 
“second hand” rather than to compete with it. Therefore the 
Netherlands Trading Society, following in the footsteps of the 
East India Company, reinstated the system of the semi-annual 
auctions of colonial produce, that is, auctions in each article were 
held only twice a year, in spring and autumn. 

The huge arrivals of Government produce soon necessitated 
special measures to permit such enormous quantities of merchan- 
dise to be brought to market. The Board therefore determined, 


with the approval of the Minister of Colonies, to follow the course 
18 
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1] 
H. C. VAN DER HOUVEN. 


President of the Netherlands Trading Society. 1834— 1843. 
(From the portrait by Berghaus). 


of the market entirely and to be satisfied with prices below the 
parity of the large foreign markets. Further, only large lots were 
sold at the auctions. These measures were designed to regain for 
the Netherlands her leading position in the world’s markets, and to 
develop, under the auspices of the Netherlands Trading Society, 
a class of merchants to whom the distribution to the Hinterland 
could be safely left. 

The primary object of restoring to the Netherlands market its 
former importance for the trade in colonial produce was actually 
attained. As early as in the year 1840 the Netherlands Trading 
Society sold 700.000 bales of coffee and more than 200.000 
baskets of sugar. These, together with the indigo, tin, spices 
and a few less important commodities, the Netherlands Trading 
Society during this year sold for a total amount of F 45.000.000 
and in 1858 this figure even reached F 90.000.000. 

For coffee the Netherlands had become the principal market of 
the world, and this position was maintained for more than thirty 
years. Java coffee excelled in quality and for several years Java also 
produced the greatest quantity. Eventually, however, compet- 
ition set in from Ceylon and Brazil, whose products were shipped 
to London, Hamburg and Havre, and in the end Santos out- 
distanced all other producing countries as far as quantity was 
cancerned. On the other hand, the production in Java remained 
stationary. Java coffee retained its priority in quality for along 
time, however, until finally a leaf disease in the shrubs deprived 
the island of its important position in this article. 

This market alsoimported large quantities of Javasugar,though 
the product played a more important réle at home than abroad. 
It was chiefly purchased by the Amsterdam sugar refineries, which 
grew in importance together with the development of the market 
for Java sugar. When the Government gave up the cultivation 
of sugar and allowed the planter the free disposal of his produce, 


this commodity no longer came within the scope of the Govern- 
| 19 


ment’s agents. Eventually it was also lost to the Dutch market 
in consequence of the abolition of preferential export duty in the 
Indies and owing to the fact that the Excise Act was not altered 
simultaneously in this country. After the year 1874 the Java 
sugar was shipped to London, but since 1887 it has chiefly been 
consigned to countries outside Europe. 

Indigo and tin were alsoimportant commodities, which attracted 
many foreign buyers. 

Java tea was first grown and brought to market by the Govern- 
ment, and Java tobacco, of which small shipments had occasion- 
ally been made to Holland, became an extensive plantation thanks 
to the efforts of the Government. The Government, however, 
never reaped the fruits of its initiative in the cultivation of these 
twocommodities. When private planters took up the cultivation 
of tea and tobacco, they proved to be able to work their plant- 
ations more economically. 

This also proved to be the case with othercrops. Government 
plantations had nolonger anyraisond’étre when once the wayhad 
been made plain. Moreover, they incurred the disapproval of the 
Dutch nation when it became known that the compulsory labour 
on the Government plantations was oppressive for the native pop- 
ulation. Only coffee, which could be grown with but little effort, 
continued to be grown by the Government until quite recently. 

By means of the “Plantation System” and the sale of the pro- 
duce in the Netherlands, the object which King William and the 
Governor-General Van den Bosch had in view was ultimately 
attained. “he bonds uniting the Indian Colonies to the mother 
country became permanent and when the Government exploita- 
tion and protection came to an end, the colonies did not fall back 
into their former condition. On the contrary, the economic ties 
between the Netherlands and the East Indies have since steadily 
grown in strength and value. 


The introduction of the half-yearly auctions proved to be a 
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EXHIBIT OF THE NETHERLANDS TRADING SOCIETY AT THE 
WORLD EXHIBITION AT PARIS. 


The Products of the Dutch East Indies were exhibited in the form of a monument. The Society was 
awarded the Medal of Hosour of Napolcon IIL. A similar exhibit was also sent to the International 
Exhibition of $873 at Vienna, and met with a similar success. 


nat 


false step. Such an organization dated from a period when the 
world’s traffic was yet in its infancy and proved to be antiquated. 
The fact that this system was a reconstruction of an obsolete state 
of things and that the loss of interest and the risk of deterioration 
were not set off by any real advantages, was but slowly realized. 
The maintenance of these semi-annual auctions benefited no one 
but the brokers, who had formed a ring, collecting all the orders and 
preventing the bidding of higher prices. Further, by selling large 
quantities on one sample, there came to be a single price for a whole 
consignment. Consequently, foreign buyers no longer sent their 
orders to Dutch coffee merchants, but calmly waited until the results 
of the auction were published and then offered no higher than the 
average price, although some of the lots of the large shipment were 
of considerably better quality than the sample. Expert know- 
ledge of the commodities was of little or no value to the middle- 
men, and the result was that the development of a strong and 
healthy “second-hand” was more hampered than promoted by 
the arrangements then existing. An end was therefore made of 
this system by the institution, in J864, of monthly auctions, which 
destroyed the power of the brokers, and by the introduction of the 
method of selling on warehouse warrants. 


The Netherlands T'radingSociety played anolessimportant réle 
in the development of shipping, and the Society’s connection with 
this branch of trade does not originate from the plantation system 
described above, but dates from the very day of its foundation. 

The position of the Dutch shipping trade in the year 1824 was 
none too good, but the shipbuilding trade was in far worse straits. - 
This industry had fallen into a decline as far back as in the eight- 
eenth century. he builders had stuck to old-fashioned models 
and the condition of the Dutch estuaries only permitted them to 
build ships which did not exceedacertaindraught. Thisindustry 


had long been unable to meet the needs of foreign countries, and 
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even orders from Dutch shipowners had ceased simultaneously 
with the decline of trade. The East India Company had built 
its own ships in its own yards, and these had disappeared with the 
Company’sliquidation. [he Dutch mercantile marine consisted 
in 1824, with the exception of coasting vessels, chiefly of vessels 
which had been purchased abroad, as the Dutch shipbuilders could 
not build them at the same price or could not build them at all. 

Now the King resolved to revive this industry which at one 
time had supplied half Europe with its ocean-going vessels. Not 
only was the restoration of shipbuilding, with its allied trades, 
desirable in itself for the prosperity of the people, but the possess- 
ion of a fleet was of great importance in the attempt to restore 
commerce to its former position. 

The King began by promising premiums for the building of 
large vessels of modern construction. This measure alone did 
not meet with success, and it was only after the foundation of the 
Netherlands Trading Society, the great national trading concern 
which according to its Charter was obliged to make use of ships 
of Dutch nationality, that fresh activity was brought to the 
shipbuilders’ yards. The Society lent its aid in this direction by 
paying the shipowners high freights and by promising two round 
voyages to every ship that complied with the Society’s require- 
ments. According to its Charter, the Society was allowed to 
possess ships of its own only in very exceptional cases. 

As the Society never had much outward cargo, the assistance 
thus afforded depressed the Profit and Loss Account to such an 
extent that in J83} the Society was obliged to reduce the freights 
considerably and only to charter ships for the homeward voyages. 
The burden of small cargoes on voyages to the East was thus 
transferred to the shipowners. As the business of the Society was 
not flourishing at that time, the demand for tonnage fell consider- 
ably and the recently revived shipping was threatened by a slump. 


Affairs took an unexpected turn owing to the shipment of 
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Government produce tothe Netherlands. As early as inJ833 and 
1834 the Society was, in order to be able to secure sufficient tonnage 
under the Dutch flag, again obliged to promise the shipownerstwo 
round voyages for every new ship. Such an undertaking soon prov- 
ed to be superfluous for, on receiving reports that the plantations 
were being constantly extended, many ships were built on specula- 
tion in spite of thefact that the Societyadvised caution in this respect. 
Up tothe year 1839 every new ship could still be chartered and given 
sufficient cargo, but in 1840 the crop was disappointing and the 
tonnage offered was greater than the requirements of the Society. 

As all the large vessels were built with no other object than to 
participate in the Government freights and their owners possessed 
no other experience than that which they had acquired in the East 
Indian trade, the Netherlands Trading Society was faced with the 
problem of finding employment for these ships. It decided not 
to allow free competition, believing that all the recently established 
shipowners would succumb, while a few large shipping companies 
would secure all the freights. The Society hoped that, by favour- 
ing all shipowners in the same proportion, the less experienced 
owners would have the opportunity of increasing their knowledge 
and strengthening their position. In order to stop all further ship- 
building, however, a preliminary step was taken in 184] by making 
a list of all Dutch ships of more than a certain tonnage then in 
service. This list was then closed and the registration of no ship 
built after this date was to be considered by the Society for char- 
tering purposes. Thevesselson thislistwere chartered each inturn. 

This “temporary” measure was maintained until 1865, with 
the only exception that in 848-9 a change was made to the effect 
that not only the ships which had been put on the list in 1841 
should be entitled to a charter to the exclusion of all others, but that 
all newly-built ships should also be placed on thelist. The result 
was that the list grew to an immense size, and it would not be 


an exaggeration to say that all Dutch ships of more than 250 
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tons were registered with the Society. As, however, the available 
tonnage was at least twice as large as was required for Govern- 
ment shipments, each ship was not chartered more than once in 
two years. The rate of freight was fixed at the discretion of the 
Netherlands Trading Society. This rate was very high and 
although it was repeatedly reduced at the instance of the Govern- 
ment, by whom it was really paid, it remained far above the rates of 
freight which could be made in the open markets until about 1865. 

King William’s object in giving his people a mercantile marine 
of their own was however attained by this measure of protection. 
In the middle of the nineteenth century the Netherlands possessed 
one of the greatest mercantile fleets. After Great Britain, the 
United States of America and France, the Netherlands ranked 
fourth among the sea-faring nations, with a fleet of an aggregate 
of about 600.000 tons. 

The assurance of a periodical and regular profitable freight 
enabled enterprising shipowners to risk a little more elsewhere. 
When, for instance,the discovery of goldin Californiaand Australia 
brought a sudden activity in the world traffic, the Netherlands 
were able to supply the necessary tonnage. 

The prosperity of the Dutch sailing fleet was not permanent, 
however. When the world’s shortage of shipping was met, others 
were given the preference when in competition with Dutch ships. 

From a technical point of view the Dutch fleet did not comply 
with the requirements of the time. Its backwardness was due 
to the method in which the protection that had created it had 
been applied. 

The desire to allow as many owners as possible to benefit from 
the cargo traffic on behalf of the Government had made the 
Society give the preference to ships of medium tonnage. When 
chartering ships of more than 800 tons, a diminishing scale of 
freight was applied as large vessels were, as a matter of course, 


more profitable than that of the smaller bottoms. 
24 
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WILSON'S BLEACHING WORKS. 


Built at Haarlem in 1833 with funds advanced by the Netherlands Trading Society, after it had 


been decided to establish a modern textile industry in the North Netherlands. 


(after primitive engravings) 


According to this distorted economic policy, only adopted from 
social considerations, the costs of a very strict survey, which 
necessitated expensive equipment, had to be paid by the owners. 
Further, the system of giving everybody a turn instead of free 
competition enabled a large number of outsiders to act as ship- 
owners and to derive sufficient profit to maintain themselves. 

In view of the half-yearly auctions of produce the question of 
time was but of slight importance, to that in the construction of 
the ships greater attention was paid to the tonnage capacity than 
to their fast sailing qualities. 

If this state of things is compared with the development of 
shipping and shipbuilding outside the Netherlands, one soon finds 
where the shoe pinched. An entirely different principle was followed 
by the English and Americans, for “small profits, quick returns” 
was their motto. The Americans had succeeded in building, in 
their “clippers”, a class of merchant ship which combined great 
cargo capacity with a speed which had not so far been attained in 
sailing vessels. “The British builders then put down iron clippers, 
with again better results. By. using iron in their construction, 
ships of a size formerly unknown were being built in foreign yards. 

It was only when the system of sailings by rotation and the 
peculiar conditions of charter were abolished that clipper vessels 
also came into use in the Netherlands. Steam shipping had, 
however, made its appearance and was already being extensively 
used in other countries. Unfortunately, everything in Holland had 
been based on a fleet of wooden ships of medium size. The dry 
docks and yards had not been made to accommodate large ships 
and the entrances to the Dutch ports were in a condition which 
made them impassable to the world’sshipping. Moreover, being 
a country without iron and coal, Holland possessed no iron in- 
dustry nor the necessary experience in iron construction and engin- 
eering. The Dutch builders and shipowners therefore could not 


follow the revolution in shipping so quickly. “Time was required 
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to develop the necessary technical knowledge and to improve the 
entrances to the harbours. In the meantime, however, the sailing 
fleet had to give way to steamers, in the first place in the regular 
line services and eventually also in tramp shipping. 

It is undeniable that the Government support had enabled the 
country to establish new connections in foreign lands and to form 
a new a class of seafaring men in Holland, but the feelings of satis- 
faction which may have been felt were quite overshadowed by the 
many disadvantages inherent in the system of sailing by rotation. 


The underwriters, in the same way as the shipowners, were 
also dependent on the Netherlands Trading Society for several 
decades. In this branch of business also the Society attempted 
to distribute the insurance as equally as possible, and exclusively 
among Dutch insurance companies or private underwriters. Each 
of them was allotted a sum in proportion to his capital, and had 
nothing else to do but to stand on the exchange and await the 
arrival of the Society’srepresentative. Noopportunity wasgiven 
him of judging for himself the object to be insured. No justicewas 
done to special technical knowledge, and no large companies were 
formed in this branch of business as, apart from the Netherlands 
Trading Society, the volume of business was but small. 


Whereas the Society derived its high position in general corn- 
merce, in shipping and in underwriting business from its function 
as agents on behalf of the Government, its connections with the 
cotton industry were more or less distinct from this. 

As we have seen, the main object of the Netherlands Trading 
Society was to find an outlet for the products of national industry. 
However, its relation to the cotton industry was a somewhat 
different one, because the manufacture of cotton piece goods in 
Holland for the native Indian markets was still in its infancy and the 


Society made it its task to foster this industry for the purpose of 
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NYVERDAL 


COTTON FACTORIES. 


The CalicoPrinting and Dyeing Works of Prévinaire and the Cotton Spinning Mills “De Phoenix’ 
both at Haarlem, and the Netherlands Trading Society's model weaving mill at Nyverdal. 
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F. VAN DER OUDERMEULEN. 


President of the Netherlands Trading Society. 1844—~1850. 
(From a Photograph). 






creating a new branch of export tradeforthecountry. Asamatter 
of fact the British had a distinct advantage over the Dutch in their 
trade with Java because they were in a position to ship large 
quantities of piece goods at profitable prices, whereas the Dutch 
were forced to sail in ballast on most of their outward voyages. 
The English exporters earned 100 °/, and even more on their cotton 
goods and could therefore pay prices for the Java produce which 
meant a loss for the Dutch merchants engaged in this trade. 
The King realized that the Dutch exporters to India would only be 
able to succeed if they too could have cotton goods at their disposal, 
which, together with opium, were the principal imports in Java. 

The introduction of protectionist duties on cotton goods in the 
East Indies and the foundation of the Netherlands Trading Society 
were almost simultaneous, and these two events did not fail 
in their effect. “The care devoted by the Society and the Factory 
to such export industry was not in vain. In the space of a few 
years, foreign cotton goods had disappeared from the Indian market 
and had been supplanted by textiles of Dutch manufacture. 

The Netherlands cotton industry was carried on almost entirely 
in the southern provinces with Ghent as its centre. Hence the 
revolution andsubsequent separation of Belgium wasa severe blow 
to the Netherlands Trading Society, as all its efforts in the prom- 
otion of the Dutch cotton weaving industry had now been in vain. 

In the northern provinces only afew rudiments of an eighteenth 
century cotton industry were to be found in a few towns, while 
inthe country this branch of industry was carried on in very primit- 
ive fashion. It was felt that it would take many years in order 
to develop this industry to the height it had reached in the South. 
It was therefore decided that in the meantime the Dutch exporters 
should export foreign cotton goods and that the import duty in 
Java should be reduced to one half, provided the goods were shipped 
under the Dutch flag and from a Dutch port. 


Affairs took an unexpected turn by the action of the Governor- 
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General Van den Bosch. He saw what an enormous market 
there was for these cotton goods in India and in order that this 
should not again fall into the hands of foreigners, he proposed that 
the cotton industry should be developed on a large scale in the 
northern provinces, the remaining portion of the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands. He more particularly hoped to provide work for 
the unemployed of the large cities of Holland. For many years 
Van den Bosch had been engaged in fighting pauperism, which 
in those days was a burning problem. His ideas were favour- 
ably received by the King who requested the Board of the Nether- 
lands Trading Society to submit proposals for their execution. 
At first the Society proceeded on the lines indicated by Van den 
Bosch and hoped, with the assistance of English andBelgian manu- 
facturers and skilled hands, to erect large factories at Haarlem 
ot Leyden. Under the influence of Ainsworth, an English adviser, 
however, the Society was more and more inclined to adopt the 
village industry, such as it was, as its starting point. The Board 
was however obliged by the King and Van den Bosch to carry 
out the original plan side by side with its own, for the sake of 
providing employment for the paupers in the large towns. 
Scarcely had the cotton industry been established when another 
factor made its influence felt, in consequence of which the trade 
in cotton goods was fitted into the system of colonial admini- 
stration. [he Minister of Colonies was compelled to return to 
India a portion of the proceeds of the produce sold by auction in 
the Netherlands, as the Indian Government could not do without 
this revenue. Instead, therefore, of allowing India to draw bills, 
he proposed to make use of these remittances on behalf of the 
country’sindustry. Hemadean agreement with the Netherlands 
Trading Society according to which the Society undertook at 
once to double its shipments of cotton goods and to pay the pro- 
ceeds of their sale into the Indian Treasury. As however this plan 


could only succeed if the cotton goods could be readily sold in Java, — 
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E. P. DE MONCHY. 


President of the Netherlands Trading Society. 185] —1874. 
(From a Photograph). 


and thus crowd out the foreign imports, the Society was authorized 
tosell the cotton goods thus shipped at any price, the Government 
guaranteeing to make good any loss up to J2 % of their cost. 

The English, however, who got to know of this agreement, 
vigorously objected and their Government demanded a reduction 
of the import duties in India in accordance with their interpretation 
of the treaty of J824. The Dutch Government gave way to this 
strong pressure and thenceforth a duty of J2’/2°/o was imposed on 
Dutch cotton goods as against 25 °/o on goods of foreign manu- 
facture. At the same time, the duty paid on the Dutch goods was 
reimbursed to the Netherlands Trading Society under a secret 
agreement. This trade was thus carried on in the same way as 
before, but officially under quite different circumstances, the Dutch 
shipments even increasing in volume. 

In 1840, however, the whole arrangement miscarried. The 
Netherlands Government was unable to give any undertaking as 
to the payment of compensation for the future, owing to the fact 
that the States General claimed the right to deal with the ad- 
ministration of the Colonial finances. At the same timeacrisis broke 
out in Java. The market was congested with imported goods. 
Foreign goods had only been partially kept out, and the Society 
was left with an enormous and unsaleable stock, which meant a 
loss of millions of guilders. The Society was saddled with a cot- 
ton industry which for political purposes connected with the trade 
in cotton goods had been inflated to unnatural dimensions. More- 
over, the organization of the cotton industry in Holland had, in 
view of the social aims which had been the object of its creation, 
not been built on a true commercial basis. As was the case with 
the distribution of freights, the principle of distributing prosperity 
as equally as possible had been applied. At the urgent request of 
Van den Bosch the Government had gone even further in this 
direction and had exploited the cotton industry as a means of prov- 
iding employment. Although it is true that by this means the 
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advantages ofa protected market had been brought into the humb- 
lest dwelling in the country, the Dutch cotton industry had in 
consequence become a peculiar mixture of business and charity. 

Owing to the fact that the Government withdrew from this ar- 
rangement in J840, the Netherlands Trading Society was saddled 
with the whole burden of this “social” industry. This entailed 
such a loss to the Society that it was seriously proposed to give 
up the entire export trade in cotton goods. This resolution was 
not taken, however, for fear of the disastrous results that would 
necessarily follow. The Netherlands Trading Society therefore 
limited its orders to popular qualities and for the rest stated that 
it was prepared to take cotton goods on consignment, and even 
to make advances against them if this was desired. 

The manufacturers now really felt for the first time that it was 
only owing to a double protection that their existence had until 
then been possible, and as neither the Government nor the Nether- 
lands Trading Society were prepared to shoulder the losses, every 
manufacturer for whom the 32%, % protection was not sufficient 
was inevitably doomed to disappear. A severe weeding-out 
process ensued, which only the strongest survived. 

The only contact between the Netherlands Trading Society 
and the Government as far as the piece goods business was con- 
cerned now consisted in the supply by the latter of produce to the 
Society in order to provide it with par remittances for itself and its 
consignatories. Asanationalinstitution,the Netherlands Trading 
Society continued to devote a portion of its capital to the export 
of cotton goods and in the year 1849 this was even imposed upon 
it by the Government as a positive duty in consideration of its 
monopoly as selling agents, The Society felt this to be a heavy 
burden, particularly as the Liberal Party urged the abolition of 
preferential duties in India. The Society was eventually able, in 
1853, to obtain the removal of this obligation in return for a reduc- 


tion of itscommission. Since that year the Netherlands Trading 
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trade (1858) the Netherlands Trading Society also established an office 
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Society has stood in a purely commercial relationship to the cotton 
industry. Nevertheless the Society considered it to be part of its 
duty to continue to carry on the export trade in cotton goods. 

In the meantime, more and more private exporters or commis- 
sion merchants had entered this business. The cotton industry 
itself developed further along natural lines. It not only succeeded 
in maintaining its ground but was also able toexpand considerably 
and to keep up with its foreign competitors. When the pref- 
erential duties were abolished in J872, no depression resulted, for 
the cotton industry ofthe Netherlandshad long secured apermanent 
footing in unprotected markets. 

In this way a lasting and abundant source of prosperity had been 
created by the Government and the Netherlands Trading Society. 
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Netherlands in 1862. The party was held in the garden of the Society’s Offices, Heerengracht 466. 
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RESUMPTION OF TRADE FOR 
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233) ZC HE close contact with the Governmentin conse- 
quence of the shipment and sale of the Govern- 
ment produce which had been entrusted to the 
) Society, the great significance of its auctions, its 
preponderating influence on shipping, insurance 
y_X and, for a long period of time, also on the cotton 
industry, placed the Netherlands Trading Society in a position 
such as no private body has ever occupied in the Netherlands, 
either before or since. "he East India Company, with which it ts 
frequently compared, were, as importers of colonial produce, by 
far-outdistanced by the Netherlands Trading Society which, in 
close connection with the plantation and consignment system, 
had developed to an unprecedented extent. But the Society also 
distinguished itself, and in another respect, from the East India 
Company by its deliberate efforts to promote national prosperity. 
This purpose had not only been shown in the sphere of activity 
described in the foregoing pages, but the Board also demonstrated 
it by means of the financial support which the Society afforded to 
national enterprises. Rarely would an appeal to the Society for 
stich a purpose fail to meet with a favourable response. 

In the eyes of the public this assistance gave the Netherlands 
Trading Society its letters of nobility. In Liberal circles, however, 
it was the butt of criticism precisely because it was an important 
part of the system of protection in the Netherlands and of the special 
method of colonial administration, both of which were being more 
and more disparaged. If its economic function had been its only 
duties, the Society would in the end have succumbed to the criti- 
cism and disappeared for good with the system itself. The Society 


had however found a sheet-anchor in the recognized benefit to 
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the State in employing only one agent and in its making use of 
the Netherlands Trading Society as such even after the defects 
inherent to the system had been removed. 

In the meantime the Netherlands Trading Society had almost 
entirely lost the character of acommercialconcern. Ithad become 
a kind of Government office and its Branches were chiefly shipping 
offices or warehouses for Government produce. The Society 
acquired this character more particularly under the Presidency of 
Van der Oudermeulen, who, as former Secretary of the Munici- 
pality of Amsterdam, had acquired his experience in the govern- 
ment of a public body. 

A new period set in when E. P. de Monchy was appointed 
President in 3850. He had been in business from the very first 
and had subsequently been engaged in politics. 

The Board of the Society was convinced of the necessity of 
opening up fresh fields of enterprise for the Society before its chief 
source of income entirely dried up. It was decided to take up trade 
again for the Society’s own account and to secure goods on con- 
signment from private firms. The Society possessed capital in 
abundance since the advances to the Government had ceased. 

The East Indies were in the very first place selected as the field 
of operations. In the Indies the Society was represented not only in 
Java, but it also possessed Branches at Padang and at Palembang, 
with a few smaller establishments in the interior and on the coast of 
Sumatra. On the island of Borneo it had its own representative 
at Banjermasin, and on Celebes two Branches, Macassar and 
Menado; while in the Moluccas there were settlements at Ambon, 
Banda and Ternate. 

These offices served chiefly for the sale of cotton piece goods. 
By way of remittances they sent to the Head Office pepper, rattans, 
hemp, varieties of gums and other minor commodities. Supple- 
mented by small shipments of coffee and sugar from the Factory 


for the Society’s own account, these products found their way to 
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N. VAN TAACK TRAKANEN. 


President of the Netherlands Trading Society. 1874 — 1889. 
(From a Photograph). 


the Netherlands market. ‘They formed the remnants of the 
Society’s own import trade, which about the year!850 had shrunk 
to a turnover of some F 500.000 per annum. 

These vestiges of trade, side by side with the extensive sale of . 
Government produce, the Society wished to expand by purchasing 
onalarger scale. With a view to facilitating trade with the Dutch 
East Indies outside Java and encouraging the sale of cotton goods, 
a Branch was established at Singapore in the year 1858. 

On the island of Java, where the chief products for the European 
market were grown, there was not much to be done in the way 
of buying at second hand. There was practically no other way 
of securing the desired produce than by means of purchase from 
the planters or on commission contracts. 

As early as in 1826, immediately after its establishment in the 
Dutch East Indies, the Factory had commenced making advances 
to planters, as the Board saw a great future for the Netherlands 
Trading Society in the development of colonial agriculture. The 
Society’s financial difficulties prevented them from continuing 
along these lines and it was ten years before it could enter into 
negotiations with planters again. The Society secured the ship- 
menton consignment of considerable quantities of coffee and sugar, 
and made large advances against them. The Society had a total 
amount of advances outstanding running into millions of guilders 
when the crisis, which visited Java for several years, broke out in 
1839, and one debtor after another got into difficulties. 

Many of the claims proved to be worthless or of very doubtful 
value owing to the absence of security. During these years the 
Factory was obliged to write off several millions. Consequently 
the Board ordered the Factory not to enter into any new agreements 
and to allow the existing contracts to expire. In the year 1849 
the last doubttul claim which was still outstanding, of a sum of 
F 800.000, was sold to the highest bidder and did not fetch more 


thanJ0°%. Atthecommencement of the second period of twenty- 
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five years the Society had only a few smaller supply contracts 
running for hides and cochineal and also possessed, as sole remnant 
of its sugar trade, the sugar factory of Wonopringgo, from which 
however it had not so far reaped profits of any consequence. 

Former experience had made the Society apprehensive of again 
striking out in this direction, but the impossibility of acquiring 
products in any other way with any chance of profit induced the 
Board to make fresh agreements with the planters. 

Past experience had however left its mark and taught its lesson. 
It had shown that tobacco and coffee were the commodities most 
subject to fluctuation in prices, that sugar offered relatively the 
greatest stability, and that in any case the value of the buildings 
and plant represented a security such as the cultivation of no other 
product offered. The Board recommended the Factory to confine 
its interests more particularly to this product, and to act with all 
possible precaution; advances against crops were only to be given 
from year to year and mortgage loans might only be given when 
adequate security was available. Although on the one hand the 
Netherlands Trading Society was prepared to advance funds at a 
lower rate of interest than private bankers, on the other hand it 
imposed the very highest requirements as far as the security and 
its soundness were concerned. 

The Board was fortunate in that it was able to secure the 
services of an experienced man for the post of manager in India. 
Poolman, who had been in the service of the Society from its 
foundation, had gradually been promoted to membership of the 
Management of the Factory; after his return in 185], he was pre- 
pared to go back to the Indies asits President. While in Holland 
he had kept in constant touch with the Board so that he was 
fully cognizant of the various plans which were being prepared. 
The pleasant understanding between the Board and Poolman 
continued after his departure for India and was a factor of great 


value in realizing the Board’s wishes. 
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THE THIRD OFFICES OF THE NETHERLANDS TRADING SOCIETY. 


In 1858 the Board of the Scciety removed to the double fronted house at the corner of the Heerengracht and the Spiegelstraat : 


the coachhouse and stables in the Spiegelstraat were pulled down to make room for an office building. 


Poolman’s task was a very thankless one. The private mer- 
cantile houses in the Indies looked upon the Society’s connection 
wath plantations and trade as being below the dignity of the 
“Kompenie Ketjil” (the little Government) which was the name 
by which the Netherlands Trading Society was referred to in the 
Dutch East Indies. ‘They did not even hesitate to place all kinds 
of obstacles in the way of the Factory in the pursuit of this object, 
but they did not succeed in persuading the Society to deviate from 
its purpose. Moreover, owing to the increasing demand for 
capital, many firms applied to the Factory of their own accord 
and the Factory was consequently able to pick and choose the 
firms with which it was prepared to do business. 

The Society’s connection with plantations consisted not only 
in making advances to the planters but also participating in the 
undertakings from the outset. “The shares of the Deli Company 
were, for instance, largely in the hands of the Netherlands Trading 
Society. The condition of this tobacco plantation company 
during the first few years of its existence was not very satisfactory, 
and the Factory was consequently obliged to send one of its 
employees to Deli. “This man was J. I’. Cremer, whose success- 
ful reorganization of the Deli Company marked the beginning 
of his brilliant career. 

The Society also became interested in plantation concerns in the 
West Indies. In 1867 the Society purchased a sugar plantation 
in Dutch Guiana and established a Branch there. The Nether- 
lands Trading Society took considerable pains to organize the 
cultivation of sugar cane and the manufacture of sugar. The 
success of the enterprise was however considerably impeded by 
the shortage of labour. This establishment did not produce any 
profit for the Society not was its position as importers of over- 
seas produce strengthened to any great extent. 

The latter was by no means a matter of indifference to the 


Netherlands Trading Society, particularly as the Government 
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plantation and consignment system gradually diminished in impor- 
tance. Inorder to maintain an established market in the Nether- 
lands and to give it if possible a more varied character, the Society 
did not, when recommencing to trade on its own account, exclus- — 
ively look to its connections in and commodities from the Dutch 
Colonies, for which there was already a regular market in Holland 
but, as in 1824, again sent out its feelers to regionswith which 
Holland had got out of touch. The Netherlands Trading Society 
desired to establish a market in Holland for cotton, wool, and hides. 

With a view to realizing these ideas, the Society first of all turn- 
ed to the Southern States of North America. In order to make, 
as the Board expressed, it “a serious and definite experiment to 
establish a cotton market in the Netherlands’, the project was 
planned on a large scale and neither money nor pains were spared 
to carry it out. 

The Board counted on deriving benefit from the separatist ten- 
dencies of the Southern States. “The Society sent its own repre- 
sentative to the States, where he distributed circulars in which the 
advantages of the Dutch market were generously described, and 
the conditions on which the Netherlands Irading Society was pre- 
pared to accept consignments of cotton were stated. The repre- 
sentative also travelled throughout the Northern and Eastern 
States and secured many connections for the Society. One of the 
leading banking houses in New York was prepared to accept 
drafts of consignors against delivery of documents on behalf of 
the Netherlands Trading Society. They advized that 85 to 
90 > of the value of the consignments should be advanced, as 
they considered that otherwise there was no possible chance of 
securing the consignment of produce. The Society reduced its 
commission to 2 % and made every effort to reduce the other costs 
such as sorting expenses, brokerage and shipbrokers’ commission, 
so that the Dutch market should not in this respect be less advan- 


tageous than those of Hamburg or Antwerp. The shipments 
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Dr. F. ALTING MEES. 


President of the Netherlands Trading Society. 1889 ~ 1900. 
(From a Photograph). 


on consignment remained very small, however, so that theimports 
of cotton were mainly such as were purchased for the Society’s 
own account. One of the chief obstacles to the realization of 
the idea was the fact that the freights to Dutch ports were as 
a rule higher than those to Liverpool, Hamburg or Antwerp, 
because return freights could seldom be obtained from the former. 
It was beyond the power of the Netherlands Trading Society to 
change this state of things. At a given moment the Society 
thought of organizing emigrant traffic via the Netherlands, but 
dropped the idea, fearing that by so doing its operations would 
extend too far. The Society hoped that in course of time cotton 
would become a regular commodity on the Dutch market and to 
this end not only continued to import American cotton but com- 
menced to order British Indian cotton. Regular orders were given 
to firms of good repute at Calcutta, Bombay and Colombo. 

Although the Society persevered in this way for twenty-five 
years, it did not succeed in establishing a cotton market in Holland. 
The financial results for the Netherlands Trading Society itself 
were exceedingly variable, and for the period taken as a whole 
showed an actual loss. 

In order to establish a wool market, the Society opened up 
connections with Australia, South Africa and South America. 
The results were, however, even more disappointing than was 
the case with cotton. 

From South Africa the Society imported hides and skins; for 
this commodity, however, the Society had chiefly looked to the 
development of its connection with Buenos Ayres. ‘This trade 
also ultimately proved a financialloss. Many were the experiments 
which the Society made in a great variety of commodities and in 
many different countries in all parts of the world. Most of them 
were given up without having produced any lastingresult. Only 
the trade with Ceylon and Japan developed to business of a con- 


siderable volume. 
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From Ceylon the Society received cotton, coco-nut oil and 
coffee, and trade there proved capable of great expansion. The 
Society was not obliged to do everything at its own risk and 
succeeded in securing the consignment of a part of the commodities 
required. In the long run such business was found too hazardous 
and the credits were recalled. When the debts were redeemed, 
however, the consignments ceased, for the planters, when left free 
in their choice, preferred to ship their produce to London. 

The Netherlands Trading Society possessed no direct connec- 
tions with Japan before 1859. The trade with Japan was carried 
on by the Indian Government and the Netherlands Trading Society 
was only charged with the supply of such goods as were required 
for the purposes of this trade. Asa matter of fact, the Japanese 
trade was not trade but rather an exchange of gifts, and the traffic 
was subject to very severe regulationsand restrictions. TheDutch 
had repeatedly attempted to persuade the Japanese to adopt freedom 
of trade, but in vain. Their forefathers had so decreed, and the 
law wasimmutable. The forcible opening up of China by Great 
Britain made a certain impression in Japan, however. In view 
of these political and military events, King William II sent a per- 
sonal message to the Shogun to induce him to alter his course in 
time and save Japan fromdisaster. Japan persisted in her isolation, 
however, until the United States held a naval demonstration and 
succeeded in making a treaty inJ854. Shortly afterwards further 
treaties were made with England and Russia but only a few 
ports were opened and these were to be used as provisioning 
stations. There was as yet no question of freedom of trade. It 
was not before 1858 that Japan was induced to throw the country 
open to trade and it was Netherlands diplomacy that was instru- 
mental in obtaining this result, for the Netherlands enjoyed a 
reputation and a confidence in Japan beyond that of any other 
nation. Dutch naval officers were the first instructors of the 


Japanese in the technicalities of modern warfare. The Dutch 
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language was much used in Japan, and for the next few years Dutch 
was the language used for all intercourse with Europeans. 

It was only after the Commercial Treaty of 1858 that the 
Netherlands Trading Society was able to engage in actual trade 
with Japan. In the year 1859 the Factory sent its employee 
Bauduin as Agent to Decima. He was accompanied by Jhr. von 
Siebold, the well-known author and expert on Japanese affairs, 
whose services the Society had secured two years previously. 

Business with Japan developed very satisfactorily. A variety 
of manufactured products, chiefly textiles and medicines, were 
imported into Japan, while vegetable wax, raw silk and hemp 
were the principal exports. Now and then the Society also 
brought Japanese earthenware and lacquer work to Europe. The 
Board wished to create a permanent market for silk in the Nether- 
lands and this article was consequently imported in large quanti- 
ties. Further, the Society’s Agent was at pains to secure orders 
to beexecuted by Dutch manufacturers. The former connections 
with the Imperial Court and the Daimios, the feudal lords, gave 
the Dutch a considerable advantage over their competitors. In 
fact, the Netherlands Trading Society secured very large orders. 
In 1862 the Japanese Government placed with the Society an 
order for the supply of a screw-propelled man- of-war, fully equip- 
ped and manned. The following year another order followed for 
a merchantman with auxiliary steam power. Further, the em- 
ployment of the Society in matters of quite a different nature, 
such as the payment of funds to Japanese Embassies, envoys and 
students in Europe, the engagement of engineers, surgeons and 
skilled artisans, proved the high reputation which the Society 
enjoyed in Japan. 

In the year J866 the Society shipped various goods to Japan of 
a total value of six million guilders. It seemed as if the trade with 
Japan would, for the Netherlands Trading Society, become of 
greater importance than that with the Dutch East Indies. The 
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Society, besides at Decima, was represented at Yokohama, Hiogo 
(Kobe),-and Osaka. 

The imports of silk to Europe, however, resulted in a financial 
loss, and the manufactured articles exported to Japan no longer 
produced the profits which had at first been made. The Society 
received fewer and fewer orders as other nations gradually obtained 
preference over the Dutch. It cannot be denied that Nether- 
lands industry was not up to date at that time. It was there- 
fore obvious that the Japanese, who in the first place expected 
technical education from the West, in many respects preferred 
other countries which were industrially more highly developed 
than the Netherlands. Ifthe Branches in Japan had had to subsist 
on profits from the trade in goods alone, there would have been 
but little reason for satisfaction. The greatest profit was earned 
in the way of commission and interest. The rate of interest in 
Japan was very high, from J2 to18°,. The Agents found op- 
portunities of securing considerable advantages by means of 
investments and more particularly by acting as money-lenders and 
bankers to the Japanese Governmentandthe Daimios. Although 
there was more than four million guilders outstanding, not a 
cent was lost owing to non-payment for the first ten years. 

Within a comparatively short space of time, however, the 
chances were reversed. The revolution in Japan, which had 
deposed the Shogun and had restored the Mikado to temporal 
power, had created a totally different state of things. The power 
of the Daimios was completely shattered and the Netherlands 
‘Trading Society lost its best clients in consequence. 

Thenceforward the Society could only do business with private 
Japanese merchants, whose methods were, it is well known, very 
inferior for quite a long time, and of whom the Agents wrote that 
“during the transition toEuropean ideas they seem to have imitated 
the models which are despised in every civilized country and seem 


to consider bankruptcy as an attribute of this civilization.” 
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Unfortunately, the Society’s interests in Japan were not properly 
looked after, a fact which came to light when, in consequence of 
the crisis, the Society was involved in heavy bankruptcies and 
lawsuits. One year after another now meanta loss for the Society. 

The reverses in Japan were also partly due to the combination 
of banking business with tradein goods. Intheamendment ofthe 
Articles of Association of 874, the prohibition to trade in bills and 
stocks and shares had been cancelled. In consequence of this greater 
freedom the Society also began to do banking business at other 
places, side by side with ordinary trade. In New York,an Agency 
was established of which the management was entrusted toa local 
firm, which, besides the trade in grain and petroleum, transacted 
business in bills of exchange. The results were not satisfactory. 


Owing to the numerous misfortunes, not only did the total 
profits diminish, but it looked as if the Society would lose much 
of its prestige into the bargain. ‘T’he halo which had surrounded 
it about 1850, had some thirty years later paled considerably. 
Liberal ideas had become more general and public opinion was not 
very appreciative with regard to the existing system of protection 
or monopoly since it had become manifest that the Netherlands 
had, in many respects, fallen behind the times. In many ways, 
however, conditions in Holland were far better than inJ824. A 
new and enterprising generation had arisen which considered that 
they were capable of deciding for themselves where their interests 
lay. They were no less in need of support and economic advice 
than their predecessors, but expected to obtain this from banking 
institutions anda well-organized Consular Service. The Society’s 
attemptsto meet these requirements by adhering to the programme 
of 1824 was considered by the younger generation to be more ofa 
hindrance than a help. 

The Directors also considered that the immediate promotion of 


national welfare could for the future be very well left to the care of 
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the Government. Moreover, the Society’s task in this respect had 
become very indefinite since it had ceased its direct efforts on behalf 
of the cotton industry, since the chartering by rotation had been 
abolished and the auctions had been modernized. It was precisely 
this vagueness in the aims which threatened to be the cause of a 
less businesslike handling of affairs. The Directors desired that 
the policy of the Netherlands Trading Society should in future be 
governed mainly by business considerations. “They were of opi- 
nion that banking was the obvious field for the operations of a 
body like the Netherlands Trading Society which, by reason of its 
tradition, its still large capital, and its undoubted reputation pos- 
sessed many of the chief requirements for success in this direction. 

Even within these narrower limits the Society could still be true 
to its national task, without harming itself or others by under- 
taking commercial operations which could be performed equally 
well or better by private firms or individuals. When, therefore, 
the reverses in New York and Japan had shown the defects of 
the management then existing, the Directors considered that it 
was time to carry out the necessary reforms. 
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THE OFFICES OF THE BRANCH AT SOURABAYA. 
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THE PRESENT SCOPE 


eLNG)) N the year 1880 a vacancy occurred in the Board 
=< of Management, which was filled by the appoint- 
ment of Mr. B. Heldring who had until then 
Z| been Manager oftheKasvereeniging,alocalbank. 
2% It was hoped that he would guide the Society’s 
| affairs in the desired direction. Indeed, shortly 
after, in 1882,the Board determined to cease trading for theSociety’s 
own account and to accept no more orders from European or 
American houses. This resolution proved to be of the greatest 
significance for the subsequent history of the Society. 

Although the Articles of Association were not altered in any 
way and consequently the trade in goods for the Society’s own 
account and on commission continued to be mentioned among the 
transactions belonging to the scope of the Society’s operations, and 
although the Board of Management merely informed the Factory © 
of the fact that the Society would cease to trade for its own account, 
the change was very radical. 

The Branches in the East Indian Colonies outside the islands 
of Java and Madura, which only carried on trade in goods, were 
now no longer considered to be of any value for the Society. The 
Branches at Macassar, Banda, Banjermasin and Palembang were 
reduced to posts of subsidiary importance. On the island of Java 
the establishment at Probolingo was closeddown. Beyond these, 
with the exception of a few shipping offices in Java, the Society 
possessed only four establishments in the East, namely, the Factory 
at Batavia, and the Branches at Sourabaya, Samarang and Sing- 
apore. The task of the Society in Java would thenceforth con- 
sist in giving credits to planters, in shipping Government produce, 
and in banking business. Only the Branch at Singapore was 
allowed the liberty to accept orders for produce and consignments 
of cotton piece goods. This Branch had always carried on the 
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trade in goods ata profit but lacked, in distinction from the Branches 
in Java, the financial relations with the plantations. This Branch 
however also dropped the goods trade in 1887 as this proved to 
be an obstacle to the extension of the banking business. 

As the Society shipped no further piece goods for its own 
account, there was no longer any need for the Society’s office in the 
textile district of Twente, which was therefore closed in 1883. 
Shipments of cotton piece goods on consignment to places other 
than in the Dutch East Indies were still made by the Society for 
several years after, but they have now long beena thing of the past. 

The Board has since, however, more than once made use of 
the right, which it still possessed according to its Articles, to 
engage in trade for its own account but has strictly confined this to 
countries where it has no banking business. The Society took, 
for instance, the leading part and the greatest share in the Santos 
Syndicate, which brought large quantities of coffee to the Dutch 
market. The Society was also interested in a number of syn- 
dicates for the importation of tobacco from Brazil and Santo 
Domingo. 

The Society continued to be well equipped for operations of 
this nature owing to the realization of produce for the account of 
third parties, transactions which are being carried out to this day. 

This sale of products is done for Government account, and for 
the account of concerns which are partly or entirely owned by the 
Society or which, either voluntarily or in consequence of advances 
made, consign their produce to the Society for sale. 

The agreement with the Government made in 1873 was, ten 
years later, substituted by another according to which the advan- 
tages accruing to the Society were again reduced. Thecommission 
for all commodities except for tin, was reduced from 2°. tol, %, 
that for tin having already been fixed at this figure in 1873. 

Although the remuneration was scarcely, considering the risk 


of the delcredere, in proportion to the services rendered to the 
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THE OFFICES OF THE BRA 


Government, the Netherlands Trading Society was prepared to 
continue to undertake the sale of colonial produce. 

By the renewed agreements 0f1898,J904 andJ909, the Govern- 
ment continued to employ the Society as their sole selling agents. 
In 1909 the commission on the sale of tin, the consignments of 
which had increased very considerably, was reduced to J, %. 

At the outbreak of war in 1914, the Government preferred to 
extend the agreement for the term of one year only, instead of for 
a period of five years as had beendoneuntilthen. “Theagreement 
which was extended for one year at a time during the following 
years, was only again made for a period of five years in 921. 

The proceeds of the Government auctions had followedadown- 
ward course from 1870 until J898, the total annual receipts having 
dropped during this period from about F 70 million to FJ7 million. 

An increase in the volume of the consignments of tin once more 
lent these sales greater importance, until the outbreak of the late 
war. Since this time, however, the once so famous Government 
products have, as the Government tin is now being sold in Java, 
and the cultivation of coffee has been given up, practically lost all 
their significance for the Dutch market. The Society still imports 
and sells for Government account rubber, gutta-percha, cinchona, 
andcoca. 

This state of affairs need not however be deplored. As the 
Government withdrew from the plantation business in the Indies, 
privately-owned estates increased at a much greater rate than that 
at which the former diminished. The annual proceeds of the sale 
of produce derived from estates belonging to the Society or its 
connections alone, have for many years past even exceeded the 
figures of the Government auctions when the Plantation and 
Consignment System wasatitsheight. The present total exports 
by private firms in the Dutch East Indies have put those which 
took place for Government account completely in the shade. 


When the Government began to withdraw from the plantation 
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business, an increasing need of credit was felt, especially for agri- 
cultural purposes. In response to thisdemand no fewer than three 
banks arose in the year 1863, all of which looked to the Dutch 
East Indies for their field of operations, namely: The Netherlands 
India Commercial Bank (Nederlandsch-Indische Handelsbank) 
The Rotterdam Bank (Rotterdamsche Bank) and The Rotter- 
dam International Credit and Trading Association (International 
Crediet en Handelsvereeniging “Rotterdam”) The Rotterdam 
Bank withdrew from the Dutch East Indies in the year 1870, 
but the two other concerns extended their connections among the 
planters and estate companies side by side and in competition with 
private firms and the Netherlands Trading Society. These in- 
stitutions mostly procured their necessary funds by issuing six 
months’ bills drawn on their head officesin the Netherlands. ‘Their 
number was further increased in J88} by the Colonial Bank (Ko- 
loniale Bank) which devoted itselt to agricultural banking. 

In the meantime, the Factory had also continued to extend its 
connections with planters and estate companies. “The capital at 
its disposal had increased from about F 9 million in 1874 to more 
than FJ9 million inJ879. Ofthissum no less than F14.7 million 
was invested in plantation interests. The resulting advantages 
were not, however, in proportion to the amount of capital involved. 
The Society was eventually obliged to make an end of this un- 
healthy condition of things. By selling its interests and writing off 
bad debts the Society made heavy sacrifices. During the years 
1879 and 1880 these losses had already reached a total of more than 
F 3 million, and yet the Factory continued to get rid of its less 
desirableconnections. Atthe end of December 1883 the plantation 
interests of the Society in the Dutch East Indies had been reduced 
to F 6 or F7 million, or less than half the amount they had stood at 
a few years previously. Considering that the Factory had the 
command of a capital of F J4 million, besides the constantly in- 


creasing deposits and funds in account-current, the reduction in 
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B. HELDRING. 


President of the Netherlands Trading Society. 1900-- 1907. 
(Irom a Photograph). 
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THE OFFICES OF THE BRANCH AT BANDOENG. 


the volume of its estate and plantation connections meant a high 
degree of liquidity of the Society’s funds in the Dutch East Indies. 

The reform had just been completed when the violent sugar 
crisis in 3884-5 most unexpectedly broke upon the banking and 
plantation concerns. 

The price of sugar had fallen very considerably during the year 
1883 and had meant such a loss for the exporters who had pur- 
chased for future delivery that they did not dare to make any con- 
tractsfor the J884crop. Thesugar factories thereupon consigned 
their product to Europe, but with no better results; they were not 
able to repay their advances and their bankers in turn felt the need 
of fresh funds. The usual way of obtaining these, by drawing 
on their head-offices, was blocked for these institutions by the 
reserved attitude of the money market in the East following on 
the discomfiture of the Oriental Banking Corporation in May 1884. 
With the fate of this once so mighty British Indian banking cor- 
poration, which had gone too far into investments connected with 
plantations, betore their eyes, importers were afraid to buy the bills 
of Netherlands Indian colonial banks, whose supply of funds were 
thus cut off. 

The Management of the Colonial Bank then applied to the 
Netherlands Trading Society whose position, thanks to its ample 
resources, was unshaken. From the documents submitted it 
appeared that the Colonial Bank required a sum of F 4 million. 
A committee was formed which called upon parties interested and 
others in order to obtain this sum by issuing a debenture loan. A 
considerable sum had already been collected when the rumourcame 
that the Netherlands India Commercial Bank was also in diffi- 
culties. Discouraged by this, further eHorts were given up and 
the Colonial Bank was forced to apply for suspension of payment. 
Shortly afterwards however it succeeded in placing a debenture 
loan of F 5 million, with which it was able to recover. 


The Netherlands India Commercial Bank also proved to be 
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unable to continue business without strong assistance from out- 
side. In this case it was a question of a sum of F9 million. The 
Management of the Netherlands India Commercial Bank applied 
to the Netherlands Trading Society and requested it to take over 
its plantation business. But after the experience of the last few 
years the Board of the Society did not wish to interest itself too far 
in plantations. They declined the offer, although pressure had 
been brought to bear on them from various quarters and even by 
the Government. The necessary funds were obtained for the 
Netherlands India Commercial Bank from the proceeds of a deben- 
ture loan after it had been resolved to form a separate company, 
the Netherlands India Agricultural Company, (Nederlandsch- 
Indische Landbouw Maatschappij) to which the plantation inter- 
ests of the Netherlands India Commercial Bank were transferred. 
Although the Netherlands Trading Society had no large direct in- 
terests either in the Colonial Bank or in the Netherlands India 
Commercial Bank, the Board considered that a speedy and ade- 
quate help was of such importance for the Indies generally that 
they did not hesitate to answer the call that was made upon them 
in both cases. The fact that the Society was prepared to partici- 
pate in the relief was of no slight influence in making the action a 
SUCCESS. 

In the case of the firm of Dorrepaal & Co. which had also got 
into difficulties, the Society had a large and direct interest. This 
firm had, with a comparatively small capital, large plantation con- 
nections in the two native states still left in Java. Until a short 
time previously the firm had been excellently managed by the 
founder, whose name the firm bore, but at the time the business 
belonged to the heirs. 

The firm appeared to be in need of F 4.5 million. When the 
proposal that the Government should guarantee what might be 
termed “agricultural bills” to be discounted by the Java Bank was 


rejected, it was determined to convert the firm of Dorrepaal & Co. 
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REPRODUCTION OF TWO CASH NOTES, 


such as were formerly issued by the Branch at Medan, but which have now been withdrawn. 


into a limited company under the style of the “Dorrepaal Bank 
for the Native States” (Dorrepaalsche Bank der Vorstenlanden). 

Fresh funds were obtained by the issue of a debenture loan, but 
the Dorrepaal Bank was not yet out of its difficulties; a syndicate 
was formed under the guidance of the Society for the financing of 
the sugar estates in the Native States. 

The Rotterdam International Credit and Trading Association 
was also obliged to issue a 6 °/. debenture loan for F2.5 million. As 
this concern could not get this loan fully subscribed in Rotterdam 
it was also forced to call upon Amsterdam, where the Netherlands 
Trading Society and two other Amsterdam bankers completed 
the subscriptions to the loan. 

The so-called sugar crisis is an important page in the economic 
history of the Netherlands. A national catastrophe was warded 
off by the united action of the “haute finance” and the Dutch public. 
Within a period of six months a total of 27.5 million, no small 
sum for those days, had been subscribed in debenture bonds. 

The Society had stood the test admirably. It was the only 
Netherlands Indian banking concern which could sell telegraphic 
transfers payable in the Dutch Indies, thanks to the amount of 
cash it could dipose of in the East Indies and the fact that its six 
months’ bills continued to be negotiable in the Indies and at home. 
Whereas The Netherlands Bank announced that it would not 
discount bills of East Indian Companies drawn on their head offices 
of a longer period than two months’ date or J4 days’ sight, the 
Netherlands l'rading Society’s paper was excepted from this rule. 

It is therefore not surprising that the Board reported to the 
Directors that “the Society had received offers from all sides to 
take over the interests of other companies which these could not 
or would not retain. They were both plantation and financial 
businesses which were brought to usin overwhelming numbers, 
and the enquiry into the nature of each offer considerably increased 


the work of the Society’s officials at that time”. 
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The Board wished, however, to maintain its principle of not 
investing all its funds in one kind of business. “This crisis 
was, it is true” they say in their report to the Directors, “an op- 
portunity which would perhaps never recur of securing the best 
agricultural connections and it is possible that we shall later on 
regret that we did not make use of it to a greater extent; but the 
future of the sugar industry is still so uncertain that we do not 
wish to increase our interests at all considerably in this industry”. 

At the time that this decision had to be taken, the future of 
the sugar industry in Java was really not very bright. “The bank- 
ing institutions had been saved, it is true, and a bill before Par- 
liament on crop advances promised to strengthen the bankers’ 
position considerably, but with regard to the sugar industry itself 
the greatest uncertainty still prevailed. The costs of production 
in Java and the value of sugar in the world’s markets were out of 
all proportion. The price had dropped considerably owing to the 
development of the bounty-fed beet sugar and the high protection 
given to this industry. This disproportion, which had suddenly 
arisen, had been the fundamental cause of the crisis and the further 
existence of a cane sugar industry in Java would not be assured 
before a change for the better had come about in this respect, by 
the improvement of the cane variety and the method of sugar 
manufacture. 

The collaboration in experimenting and in the efforts towards 
establishing the cultivation and manufacture of sugar on a scien- 
tific basis dates from this period. The first complete experiment 
with the diffusion of sugar cane was made in 1884, and in the 
following year the first experimental station was erected at Solo, 
succeeded by the Experimental Station for West Java in J886 and 
by that for East Java in 1887. There was so much the more 
reason for thorough study in view of the sudden appearance at 
that time of the devastating sereh disease in the sugar cane. 


The results obtained by the co-operation of science and capital 
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need scarcely be mentioned here. The Java sugar industry not 
only maintained its position but it has since been more and more 
perfected and extended. Whereas in the year 1884-5 a yield of 
more than J00 piculs per bouw (2'/, acres) was very rare and the 
average was /0 to 90 piculs, a yield of less than J00 piculs per 
bouw is now an exception; at the best plantations and factories a 
figure of J50 piculs per bouw and even higher have been obtained. 
At the time of the sugar crisis the total yield of the Java sugar crop 
was 6.000.000 piculs while in 3922 it was 29.000.000 piculs. 
The Society had its share in this signal progress. The estates 
which are either entirely or partially owned by the Society or are 
connected with it, produced a total of about 7.000.000 piculs of 
sugar, while 2.395.000 piculs of this quantity was the produce 
of the estates which belong entirely or partially to the Society. 
Forty years ago the Netherlands Trading Society owned four 
factories which between them scarcely produced 200.000 piculs. 

Besides in sugar, the Society has also interests in other planta- 
tions and not only on the island of Java, for it also owns large inter- 
ests inSumatra. The Netherlands Indian Land Syndicate, which 
is closely connected with the Netherlands Trading Society, success- 
fully cultivates tea, rubber and coffee on its extensive plantations. 

The sale of the produce in the East Indies instead of in the 
Netherlands has increased in the course of thelastfew years. This 
particularly applies to sugar, which is chiefly shipped to British 
India, Japan and China, and further to other countries in Europe 
and to the United States of America. 

The method of selling sugar has also changed. Whiletormerly 
every planter or his banker who had made advances on the crop 
sold for his own account, a very important change has been made 
since the war. The sudden depression of the price of sugar in 
I917 induced the sugar manufacturers to create a central selling 
body under the name of the Java Sugar Association. The parti- 


cipation in this combine was at first not general as only 65 % of 
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the manufacturers had joined. The advantage of such an orga- 
nization was, however, realized by the largest concerns. 

The Association works very satisfactorily and its membership 
is constantly increasing. More than five-sixths of the Java sugar 
crop during 1922 was sold through the United Java Sugar Pro- 
ducers (Vereenigde Java Suiker Producenten). 

The rapid formation of such a combine was possible owing to 
the co-operation which had already existed among the Java sugar 
manufacturers since 884. They were at first organized district 
by district, and these local associations kept in touch with each 
other as a result of the first Sugar Congress in 1888, and in 1894 
they united and formed a general association. 

In the year 1909 this association was converted into a “General 
Sugar Manufacturers Syndicate” in Java which, inter alia, renders 
valuable services to the industry by the publication of a periodical 
under the name of “Archives of the Java Sugar Industry”. 

The owners of plantations at home also felt the need of colla- 
boration and proceeded to form the “Union of Owners of Nether- 
lands Indian Sugar Estates” (Bond van Eigenaren van Ned. Ind. 
Suikerondernemingen), which possesses a permanent office with 
a library and archives at The Hague and enables the owners to 
meet and consult each other in times of prosperity and adversity. 

Aneed of mutual contact was also felt in another sphere. Early 
in 1919 the President of the Netherlands I'rading Society conceived 
the idea of forming a “TradeCouncil” (Ondernemersraad) for all 
kinds of plantations. A committee examined the proposal and 
worked out the idea. It appeared that there was a considerable 
interest outside plantation circles for the formation of a central 
association which would take up the study of the various social 
and financial problems. This idea was realized in the month of 
August 1923 by the formation of the Trade Council. The mem- 
bers of this association are divided into groups. The Nether- 


lands Trading Society, in view of its many-sided interests, forms 
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OFFICES OF THE BRANCH AT KOBE. 


OFFICES OF THE BRANCH AT RANGOON. 


a separate group. In order to be able to attend more closely to the 
interests concerned in the Indies, the Indian League of Managers 
(Ondernemersbond) was formed by the Trade Council in 1922. 
The former is established at Batavia while the latter is at The 
Hague. 

In this manner the various organizations have bound together 
the colonial concerns which were formerly detached and isolated, 
and which can now mutually face any problems which may arise. 
They now form a union and show a fertile co- operation of Euro- 
pean capital and European enterprise on tropical soil. Owing to 
its extensive interests in various spheres the Netherlands Trading 
Society is a member of all these organizations, in fact, of several 
of them the leadership has been entrusted to it. 


If we turn to Dutch Guiana, where the Society has also its 
interests, the scene that meets our eyes is that of the Netherlands 
East Indies of several decades ago. We havealready seen how, in 
spite of the expenditure of both money and energy, the financial 
results of the Society in this Colony were disappointing. 

The Board did not however give up hope, and it was hoped 
that if the immigration was encouraged, the chief difficulties would 
beovercome. Inordertomakeatrial with the cultivation of cocoa, 
the Society purchased in the year J879 the plantation “Mon 
Trésor”, where they alsocommenced to plant Liberia coffee. This 
plantation, like the previous ones, did not yield any profit, so that it 
was again disposed of. [he manutacture of sugar was stopped on 
the plantation “Resolution” and the plantation was only continued 
on the best fields. 

In the meantime another direction had been taken. In imitation 
of the system successfully adopted in the French colonies, according 
to which the agriculture or field work was separate from the manu- 
facture, the Netherlands Trading Society resolved, in co-operation 


with other planters and the Government,.-to establish a central 
25 


factory andtoconstructarailway. [henewcentral factory, named 
“Mariénburg”’,completed its first campaign in J883. At firstcon- 
tracts were made with the adjoining plantations for the supply of 
sugar cane, but it was soon apparent that this system did not work 
satistactorily,and that the plantation should be entirely in the hands 
of theSociety. Theshortageof labour, however, continued to bea 
difficult problem. The British Government imposed such strict 
regulations with regard to the recruiting of British Indian coolies 
that the position became untenable. Eventually the Society, with 
the assistance of the Netherlands Colonial Government, brought 
over Javanese coolies, who proved to be very serviceable. The 
conditions then began to improve although the Surinam Branch 
alternately showed a profit and a loss. 

The factory atMariénburg with all its appurtenances and depen- 
dencies constitutes a complete village, with its own labourers’ 
quarters, its owninfirmary and shops. During the last campaign 
77.000 tons of cane were crushed. In the year 1922 the total 
production of sugar was 6000 tons, of which 4000 tons were 
shippedtoAmsterdam. Thefactory’splant has, at great expense, 
been entirely renewed during the last few years. Moreover the 
Society’s Branch at Mariénburg has contracted for the sale of 
the produce of a sugar factory, of a cocoa plantation and of two 
coffee plantations. 

The Netherlands Trading Society continues to devote care and 
attention to the Colony of Surinam and to the West Indies in 
general, knowing that in so doing it acts in accordance with the 
wishes of the Government. The same considerations have 
induced the Society to lend its aid towards the formation of the 
Holland Bank for the West Indies (Hollandsche Bank voor West 
Indié) and of the West Indian Agricultural Bank (West Indische 
Cultuurbank). 

Plantation business has only been maintained by the Nether- 
lands Trading Society, outside the Dutch East and West Indies, 
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President of the Netherlands Trading Society 1907 — 1912. 
(Frorn a Photograph). 
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OFFICES OF THE BRANCH AT SHANGHAI. 


in Guatemala, where it has made consignment contracts with 
a number of coffee planters through the Netherlands Central 
American Trading Company (Compania Holandesa de Comercio 
de Centro-América). 

Outside the colony of Surinam the contact with South America 
has been but slight and of a brief nature. 

Asrelated above, the intentional transaction of banking business 
was only commenced by the Society in 1880, not by the Head 
Office but by the Factory. Although the Factory had before 
this date certainly purchased and sold bills, this had been done 
exclusively in connection with its own business transactions and 
with a view to its cash requirements. 

When the Factory finally wished that it should be fully con- 
sidered as a Bank, it had its rates of exchange published in the 
Price List of the “Trading Association” at Batavia, in which 
they have regularly been quoted officially since 1882. 

During the first few years the sale by the Indian Government of 
drafts on the Ministry of Colonies at home, played a considerable 
part in the purchase of bills of exchange. This was done by 
tender. Since the year J882 the Factory has undertaken to 
discount bills, to advance loans and to finance imports, and also to 
carry out orderstor the purchase orsale ofstocksandshares. From 
the Jst.ofSeptemberJ883 theFactory accepted Deposits and opened 
Accounts Current for the public. An interest of 4°% was, at first, 
given on moneys deposited for a fixed term of six months or more. 

Circumstances proved to be particularly favourable for the 
development of the Factory’s banking business. Scarcely had it 
established itself as a banking institution that the sugar crisis broke 
out with the disastrous results already described for many of its 
greatest competitors. Confidence in the Netherlands Trading 
Society had, on the contrary, remained unshaken. Since then its 
paper has been equal to that of the Government, and for many 


years it was preferred to any other. 
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In the year 1884 business in telegraphic transfers and with do- 
cumentary credits was commenced. 

The deposits and accounts current — to such an extent 
that the Factory could no longer find suitable investments for the 
permanent capital of F {2 million which the Board had placed at 
its disposal. “Two million guilders had already been transferred to 
the Netherlands and had, at the Factory’s request, been invested 
in 3’, % National Debt Stock. In order more or less to stem the 
tide of funds which flowed into its coffers, the Factory reduced, in 
1888, the interest on deposits to 24, °%% per annum for one year 
fixed or more. No interest at all was paid on current accounts. 
These measures had the desired effect. Since the year 1886 com- 
petition again increased and not only that of the English banks, 
which worked on a small margin, but the rivalry of the Dutch 
banks operating in the Dutch East Indies was being felt. The 
Netherlands India Commercial Bank had completely recovered, 
while the Netherlands Indian Discount Bank, (Nederlansch In- 
dische Escompto Maatschappy) began to devote itself more and 
more to all kinds of banking business. To these was added, after 
the year 1891, the Java Bank (Javasche Bank) whose new Char- 
ter gave it the right to trade in bills of exchange and to do financ- 
ing transactions. In consequence, the Factory found its turnover 
constantly diminishing during the next few years, but from the 
year 1890 onwards its exchange and banking business again stead- 
ily increased. 

This was to no slight degree due to the Branch at Singapore, 
which had already commenced to do exchange and banking busi- 
ness in 1882-3. This department of its activities had only 
developed to any extent after the trade in produce had been drop- 
ped. For several years the office at Singapore even did a larger 
volume of exchange and banking business than Batavia. The 
deposits entrusted to the care of the Branch at Singapore by the 
public also increased considerably. “The Bank made every effort 
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REPRODUCTION OF THE FRONT AND BACK OF A BANK-NOTE 


such as 1s issued by the Branch at Shanghai. 


to attract dollar funds in order to avoid investing its own guilder 
capital as much as possible, in view of the depreciation of the 
Straits dollar. 

As early as in 888 the Singapore office had, in connection with 
the development of Deli and its business ties with the Straits 
Settlements, opened Branches at Medanand Penang. The office 
at the former place brought into circulation, at that time ,,Kas- 
orders” or Cash Notes of fixed denominationsin dollars. A repro- 
duction of a $ 10 note then issued will be found on Plate 3). 

For many years these notes filled the need for a medium of 
payment; they were withdrawn in the year 1908 in consequence 
of the reform of the currency on the East Coast of Sumatra. 

Although the trade connections between Deli and Penang soon 
diminished in volume, the Branch at Penang did not lose its 
importance. It was able to find ample compensation for the loss 
of its Sumatra business in the local credit operations. In the year 
1889 the Society opened an office at Rangoon, which also grew by 
transacting credit business locally. She business connections 
with British India, China and Japan, were at first maintained 
through correspondents. Eventually, however, it was found 
that it could not compete with banks which possessed their own 
branches in the various places. The Society consequently was 
induced to establish its own office at Shanghai in J903, and three 
yearslateralsoa Branch at Hong-Kong. The Branch at Shanghai 
issues bank-notes in various denominations from $ 5 to $ J00. 
A specimen of such a bank-note is reproduced on Plate 36. 

In the year 1919 the Netherlands Trading Society opened an 
office at Kobe, which restored the former connection with Japan, 
now however exclusively for banking purposes. Inthe following 
year branches were also opened in British India, at Calcutta and 
at Bombay. In the East Indian Archipelago the Society is also 
constantly expanding. It has further increased the number of its 


offices in Sumatra, and has again returned to Borneo and Celebes. 
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A Branch had been established at Palembang in J889 and for 
several years the Society also maintained an office at Telok-Betong. 
Special attention was devoted to North and East Sumatra. An 
Office was opened at Oleh-Leh in 190], which was however, 
removedto Kota-Radjathree yearslater. The Society’sestablish- 
ments at Telok Semaweh, Tebing-Tinggi, Tandjong Balei and 
Langsa were only of a temporary character. 

The establishments at Menado and Gorontalo (J898) were also 
short-lived, the Branch at Macassar being maintained. The 
Society’s new establishments on the island of Borneo proved to be 
self supporting. I'he Society has been represented at Banjer- 
masin since 1903 and at Pontianak since 1933. 

On the island of Java the Society has had a branch office at 
Weltevreden since 1899, and branches at Djember since 1910, at 
Bandoeng since J9JJ and at Djocja and at Solo since 1913. 

All together the Netherlands Trading Society now possesses 
twenty-seven offices of its own in the East. 

The successful transmutation of the Netherlands Trading 
Society to a banking concern was greatly facilitated by its high 
repute and by its having connections oflongstanding. The Factory 
realized that it had to extend these connections and that while 
doing so it was to avoid one-sidedness. ,,Attempting”, they 
write in 1883, ,,as bankers, to organize operations promising good 
results, we have tried to participate in the establishment of indus- 
trial concerns, the construction of railways for the development 
of mines or agricultural lands... .” 

The Factory secured, for instance, the concession to build a 
railway trom Batavia to Bekasi. “This was eventually sold toa 
company floated for the purpose, the Batavia Eastern Railway 
Company with a capital of F 1.7 million, which successtully 
undertook the construction and management of the line. 

Many were the investigation syndicates and exploration com- 


panies in which the Factory participated. 
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OFFICES OF THE BRANCH AT BOMBAY. 


OFFICES OF THE BRANCH AT CALCUTTA. 
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Among other enterprises the Society, in combination with 
others, had wells sunk in search for petroleum in Pakalongan and 
Banjoemas, explored for coal fields in Sumatra and Borneo and 
for goldinCelebes. “The Factory sold its claims in auriferous land 
to the Celebes Exploration Syndicate, which was formed with a 
capital of F 1.000.000.—. As however the quantity of gold 
mined on Celebes proved to be much less than been expected, the 
Celebes Syndicate was liquidated in !902. Besides participation 
in companies and syndicates which did not develop any further or 
of which it was anticipated that they would only produce indirect 
results, the Factory has also been able to acquire undertakings 
which produced directresults. Inthisrespect mention can be made 
ofthe Atjeh Association, an enterprise commenced in combination 
with the firm of De Lange & Co. at Batavia and which ultima- 
tely led to the establishment of the Sabang Seaport and Coaling 
Station Co. Ltd. (N.V. Zeehaven en Kolenstation Sabang). 

Ever since the beginning of the Atjeh War the firm of De 
Lange & Co. had been engaged in supplying the army and navy. 
In the year 1883 the Factory had more than a third share in the 
Atjeh army supplies and undertook the financing of these supplies, 
The Atjeh Association also undertook the supply of coal, water 
and provisions to the navy, the transport by land and sea, the 
exploitation of military canteens, for each of which separate tenders 
had been invited. [he Association possessed its own steamer, 
which crossed from Oleh-Leh to Penang every five days. At 
Oleh-Leh the concern owned warehouses, for it was the place 
stipulated in the contract with the Navy for the delivery of coal. 
The combination had, as early as in 1883, applied to the Govern- 
ment for permission to deliver the coal at the isle of Way, but 
such permission had been refused at the time. In the year 1887 
the combination was ceded certain sites on the island of Way for 
the establishment of a coaling station, but it was not before July 


Ist. 1904 that the coal was allowed to be delivered to the Navy 
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in the bay of Sabang. The construction of jetties, quays and sheds 
was thereupon commenced with the assistance of coolies from the 
Government Railway on the West Coast of Sumatra. In 1898 
all real property was sold to the Sabang Seaport and Coaling 
Station Co. Ltd. (N.V. Zeehaven en Kolenstation Sabang). 
The Atjeh Association went into liquidation shortly afterwards, 
and the new company was placed under the management of 
a separate Board at Amsterdam. The Netherlands Trading 
Society floated the company and issued its shares to the public 
and has to this day retained a preponderating interest in it. 

Besides this concern, numerous other East Indian companies 
were formed at the initiative of the Netherlands Trading Society, 
As, generally speaking, the necessary funds had ultimately to be 
found in the home country, where most of the Boards of the 
companies working in the East Indies have their offices, the Head 
Office played, as a rule, the most important part a placing these 
shares on the market. The issue of shares and the participation 
in syndicates was not, however, exclusively restricted to the East 
Indian business. In fact the Board of Management devoted its 
chief attention to this departement of banking for a number of 
years, side by side with its operations connected with its East 
Indian affairs. 

The first syndicate of this nature was that of the Amsterdam 
Branch of the Banque de Paris et des Pays Bas, in 1882, which 
syndicate entered into an agreement with the commission which 
had been appointed for the administration of the estate of H.R.H. 
the late Prince Henry of the Netherlands, for the purchase of a 
number of shares in the Zealand Steamship Company (Maat- 
schappy Zeeland) and of landed property. 

The Netherlands Trading Society has since then undertaken 
a great number of issues of both shares and debentures of railway, 
shipping, industrial and plantation concerns and of home and 


foreign Government and municipal loans, or has participated 
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largely in the syndicates formed by others for the purpose. The 
‘great interest which the Society exhibited for shipping from the 
very first moment of its existence was not limited to sailing vessels. 
Its interest and warm support could always be counted upon when 
there was question of establishing Dutch lines of steamers. The 
Society took an active share in the formation of the Steamship 
Company “Nederland” (Stoomvaart Maatschappij “Nederland”) 
the Royal Netherlands West India Mail (Koninklijke West 
Indische Maildienst) the JavaChina Japan Line (Java-China-Japan 
Lijn) the Royal Holland Lloyd (Koninklijke Hollandsche Lloyd) 
and the Netherlands South-African Shipping Company (Neder- 
landsch Zuid-Afrikaansche Stoomvaart Maatschappij). 

The period during which the Netherlands Trading Society was, 
in this country, more a large financial company of a special nature 
rather than a general bank, lasted until the yearJ903. The moment 
at which the Society was prepared to accept deposits from the 
public as a separate and distinct department of its business is the 
milestone marking the change. The Society had frequently held 
large credit-balances betore this date, but these had always belonged 
to its clients in some other connection. At first deposits were only 
accepted for longer periods, and it was only at a later date that the 
Netherlands T'rading Society was prepared to accept deposits for 
shorter periods and toopenaccountscurrent. Under thedirection 
of the Presidents B. Heldring, J.T’. Cremer and C.J. K. van Aalst, 
the Netherlands Trading Society has developed further as a 
banking concern in the widest sense of the term. 

— In the early years of the twentieth century the Netherlands 
Trading Society still had branches at Rotterdam, Middelburg, 
Dordrecht and Schiedam, which had never, on their own account, 
shown any profit. The reason for their existence was not based 
on business considerations but was merely due to the desire, which 
theSociety had cherished at the time of its incorporation, of allowing 


all parts of the country to derive as much profit as possible from 
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the services of the Society. In later times the desire to promote 
nationalinterest in thisfashion no longer met with general approval. 
Moreover, the products sold at Middelburg and Dordrecht fetched 
just as much less as those offered for sale at Amsterdam and Rot- 
terdam as was represented by the cost of transport to return the 
products to the larger ports. Consequently the Branch at Mid- 
delburg was closed in 1904 and those at Dordrecht and Schiedam 
in 1909. | 

On the other hand the need was felt of an office at The Hague. 
This town was more and more selected by colonials as their resi- 
dence on returning to the mother country. Among these were 
numerous former clients of the Factory, who had used the Nether- 
lands Trading Society as their bank in the East Indies, and who, 
in the absence of an office of the Society at The Hague, were 
forced to turn to other banks there for their banking business. 

T he Society therefore opened its own office at The Hague in 
1910, a step which soon proved to have been fully justified. 

The Branch at Rotterdam was maintained but changed in 
character entirely when exchange and banking business was also 
undertaken there. 

The Netherlands Trading Society had thus succeeded, even 
before the outbreak of the late war, in laying the foundations for 
the subsequent development of its business. The fact that the 
Netherlands Trading Society besides its tradition, the extent of its 
connections with plantation and banking business in the Far East 
and its position as importers on a large scale, also had a leading 
position as a banking concern served itin good stead. Both with 
regard to the amount of its capital and the totals of its balance- 
sheets, the Society could show figures such as could not be ap- 
proached by any other banking concern in the Netherlands. 

It was however the diversity of its activities which gave it such 
a unique and influential position. To all this was added the fact 
that the Society still looked upon itself as pre-eminently a national 
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Dr. C.J. K. VAN AALST. K.B. E. 
President of the Netherlands Trading Society since 1913. 
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THE HEAD OFFICE OF THE NETHERLANDS TRADING SOCIETY 


after the restoration in 1904. Owing to lack of space in these offices, various departments have been 
removed to offices on the Heerengracht, between the Spiegelstraat and the Leidschestraat. 


concern, and yet on the other hand it possessed extensive interna- 
tional connections, chiefly with overseas regions. 

It is not surprising therefore that the Netherlands Trading 
Society in the difficult years of the war repeatedly came to the 
forefront, sometimes more as a concern and sometimes directly in 
the person of its President. In this connection the following facts 
may be mentioned. 

The panic which prevailed during the last few days of July and 
the early days of August 1934 demanded swift and radical action. 

It was on the morning of the 29th. of July that the President of 
The Netherlands Bank, the President of the Chamber of Com- 
merce at Amsterdam and the President of the Netherlands T'ra- 
ding Society were called to an immediate meeting by the commit- 
tee of the Stock Exchange at Amsterdam, in order to discuss the 
measures which would have to be taken to cope with the crisis. 
As the time was too brief to be able to complete arrangements 
before the hour at which the Stock Exchange opened, it was 
decided not to open the Stock Exchange that day. 

At a large meeting of the leading bankers and stock-brokers 
held at the offices of the Netherlands Trading Society on the same 
afternoon it was determined, in agreement with The Netherlands 
Bank, to form a syndicate disposing of F 25 million with which 
to support the money market. This was only to be done on 
condition that the Stock Exchange would be opened the next day. 

The following day, however, (Thursday, July 30th.) the Com- 
mittee of the Stock Exchange succumbed to the urgent request 
of a large number of members of the Stock Exchange, who foresaw 
most calamitous results if the Stock Exchange was opened, and 
consequently the Stock Exchange remained closed for that day 
also. The plan for the formation of a syndicate thus fell through 
and it was impossible for anyone who had advanced money by 
way of monthly loans to recover his money. 


In order to prevent a financial crash, fresh measures had to be 
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planned and taken immediately to enable the financial houses, not 
to mention the commercial and industrial concerns, to secure the’ 
necessary liquid funds by pledging securities, monthly loans, 
merchandise, etc. For this purpose, however, the sum of F 25 
million was absolutely inadequate, and it was calculated thatasum 
of over F200 million would berequired. It wasobvious that such 
relief could only be given with the assistance of The Netherlands 
Bank. It was therefore necessary that this institution which, 
according to its last Weekly Return published, could only legally 
increase its circulation by F J00 million, should be permitted to 
grant such assistance by the Government. 

At the request of the Netherlands Trading Society the Minister 
of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce and the Minister of 
Finance were prepared on the same day (July 30th.) toconfer with 
a number of the leading bankers at the offices of the Society in 
order to discuss with them the measures which would have to 
be taken in view of the critical situation. At this meeting the 
position was explained to these two Ministers and the meeting 
recommended that they should authorize The Netherlands Bank 
to reduce its obligatory metallic deposit against its total bank-note 
circulation, cheques and balances in account current from 40°, to 
20°. It was also pointed out that if the Government should 
decide to do so, it would be necessary to prohibit the export of gold 
in order to prevent the outflow of this metal to foreign countries, 
which might otherwise have been the result of the great increase 
in circulating medium owing to the large sums of bank-notes 
brought into circulation and the fact that The Netherlands Bank 
had not the command of much silver. As a further extreme 
measure it was suggested that I"he Netherlands Bank should be 
exempted from its obligation to pay coin against its bank-notes. 

After the meeting was over, a second meeting was held with 
the Management of The Netherlands Bank, who entirely agreed 


with these suggestions and who declared that they were prepared 
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to assist in every way in attaining the object. The two Ministers 
abovementioned requested the Management of The Netherlands 
Bank and a number of leading bankers to attend a meeting of the 
Cabinet to be held the same evening. 

At this meeting the President of the Netherlands Trading 
Society, as spokesman on behalf of the bankers, explained the 
abnormal circumstances with which financial circles in Holland 
had been suddenly confronted, and the necessity of taking imme- 
diate measures if a great catastrophe was to be avoided. He went 
on to show that in the unanimous opinion of the bankers, the 
declaration of a moratorium was above all to be avoided until every 
possible means for maintaining the business of the country had 
been exhausted. Ifa moratorium afforded temporary relief to a 
few, many would thereby be prevented from continuing their 
business, the consequences of which would react upon all classes 
of the community. All efforts of the banks to continue to lend 
their support to trade and industry in spite of a moratorium 
would be paralyzed by the fact that they in their turn would not | 
be able to count on the payment of their claims. The President 
of The Netherlands Bank then explained in detail the point of view 
of the Management of the Bank, from which it appeared that they, 
in view of the gravity of the situation, agreed that extraordinary 
measures were necessary and that they also considered the form- 
ation of a Relief Syndicate to be urgently needed. They also parti- 
cularly advised against a moratorium. 

The result of these conferences was that the very next day, July 
3Jst., an Extraordinary Netherlands State Gazette was published 
containing two Royal Decrees, the one prohibiting the export of 
gold coin and bullion, the Government granting exemption in 
special cases, while the other stipulated that 20 °/o of the total 
amount of bank-notes, cheques and balances of accounts current 
with The Netherlands Bank should always be covered by coin 


ot bullion. 
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The first mentioned Decree was made law by the Act of August 
3rd. By the Act of the same date the Government was author- 
ized, in case of war or danger of war, to suspend by Order in Coun- 
cil the obligation of The Netherlands Bank to pay cash against its 
bank-notes. It was fortunately unnecessary to make use of this 
power. On Friday, July 3Jst., a conference was again held at the 
offices of the Netherlands Trading Society by the leading bankers 
and the Management of he Netherlands Bank, which continued 
until far into the night. The result of these conferences was that 
on the Ist. of August the press was able to state that a Relief Syn- 
dicate with a fund of F 200 million had definitely been formed. 

This Syndicate, which had assured itself of the co-operation of 
an existing corporation possessing legal status, opened a credit for 
it of F 200 million with The Netherlands Bank, of which the Syn- 
dicate guaranted 20°( of the moneys advanced, to a maximum 
total of F40 million. The Netherlands Trading Society partici- 
pated in these F 40 million for the sum of F 8 million. In conse- 
quence of the fact that no concern of any importance withheld its 
assistance, the necessary funds were thus available and relief could 
be afforded to all who could offer reasonable security. 

The knowledge that such assistance was available if necessary, 
helped a great deal towards keeping the crisis within narrow limits 
and to restore confidence throughout the country. 

The numerous and multifarious difficulties which arose in the 
Netherlands in consequence of the import and export of the various 
articles of commerce and of the generally prevailing uncertainty 
as to what commercial transactions were or were not permitted 
without endangering the neutrality of the country, induced the 
President of the Netherlands Trading Society, with the cognizance 
of the Government, to take the initiative to form a “Committee 
for the Dutch Trade”. The object of this committee was to give 
advice to the Dutch traders and manufacturers in general. 


When the importation of goods from overseas increased in 
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difficulty, it was realized that it was advisable that the goods 
‘should no longer be consigned to the Government, as had been 
done in certain cases. 

It was in the latter part of the year 1914 that the Netherlands 
Overseas Trust Company was organized at the initiative of the 
Committee for the Dutch Trade, the founders of which were the 
large banks and shipping companies. The object of the N.O.T., 
as it came to be known, was to lend its aid, in the widest sense of 
the term, in securing for Dutch merchants and Dutch companies 
the uninterrupted supply from overseas of commodities which 
had been declared absolute or conditional contraband of war by 
the belligerent powers, or might still be declared as such. The 
Netherlands Trading Society stood in the first rank of the found- 
ers, while its President was its Chairman during the whole period 
of its existence. 

‘These were, however, not all the measures which had to be 
taken in Holland, in consequence of the fact that the war was also 
being waged on the economic plane. The Government soon 
found itself obliged to intervene in practically the whole system 
of production and distribution of goods. Grain and coal were the 
first and most important commodities to be controlled. Gradually, 
however, the Government was also obliged to devote attention 
to other indispensable commodities, which eventually led to the 
passing of the Distribution Act 1916, in consequence of which the 
trade was greatly hampered with and the industries were placed 
under control. 

As the war progressed, it became advisable to regulate the 
exports. The application for export licenses were at first granted 
by a Department of the Royal National Relief Committee, by 
arrangement with the Netherlands Overseas Trust. For special 
commodities, particularly agricultural produce, Producers’ Asso- 
ciations were formed throughout the country which, under the 


supervision of Government officials, regulated the export and the 
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supply for home consumption. The Associations were event- 
ually turned into Government offices. In the year 1937 the 
Government, in co-operation with private concerns, established 
the Netherlands Export Company, whose task was the organiz- 
ation of the entire export, and the production and distribution in 
Holland. The Netherlands Trading Society was also among its 
founders. The same was the case with the United Netherlands 
Tobacco Bank (Vereenigde Nederlandsche Tabaksbank) which 
was formed in 1917 in order to maintain the export of tobacco. 

Many were the financial agreements made in those days with 
the belligerent powers, the purpose of which was to keep trade 
going in the Netherlands and in most of them the Netherlands 
Trading Society played an important réle. 

The first Netherlands Indian Loan of March 1915 isan economic 
event during the war which deserves special mention here. For 
this purpose conferences were held at the offices of the Society 
with the Minister of Colonies, together with the President of The 
Netherlands Bank, the Delegates of the Java Bank and the 
Managers of the Netherlands India Commercial Bank and of the 
Netherlands Indian Discount Bank. 

At the Minister’s request, a syndicate was formed to float the 
loan of F62.500.000. That the issue of the loan wassuccessful 
was chiefly due to the strong support given by the large companies 
operating in the Netherlands East Indies. 

The excellent reception by the public of the first Netherlands 
Indian Loan, without any guarantee on the part of the home 
country and without the issue being accompanied by the threat 
of a forced loan, as was done in the case of Government loans for 
the Netherlands, was a fact of the greatest significance for the 
further development of the Netherlands East Indies, which have 
thereby established a state credit of their own. 

The first few years after the conclusion of peace were charac- 


terized by an economic revival in practically every branch of activ- 
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ity, which however was soon and unexpectedly followed by a great 
depression. This period is still too recent to need any descript- 
ion here. During the great and constant dislocation of foreign 
exchange, the Netherlands seemed to be a place of rest and refuge 
for foreign capital. At first money flowed into the country from 
all sides, and issues were the order of theday. Theexisting Dutch 
shipping, commercial and industrial concernsincreased their capital 
and new companies were floated in large numbers. It seemedas 
if enormous profits could be earned in every and any business. 
Wages and prices rose to unheard-of figures. Such prosperity 
did not, however, prove to be lasting, and the disillusion came in 
the autumn of J920. Many of the new creations disappeared 
entirely, while others were reduced to minor proportions. 

Thanks to the caution exercised by most banking houses and 
to the co-operation of The Netherlands Bank, an economical 
disaster was avoided, in spite of the heavy losses suffered by traders 
and manufacturers, and concerns for which there was no room 
were gradually liquidated. 

The business of the Netherlands Trading Society during the 
last few years also show a rise and fall, as will be seen from the 
table of Balance-sheets and Profit and Loss Account figures. 

Nevertheless, even if the recent extensions are not ultimately 
retained, there have been fresh developments of a permanent 
nature. The Branch at Rotterdam has, for instance, extended 
its sphere of activities by taking over two ancient banking firms 
of high repute, lan Havelaar & Zoon and Gebroeders Chabot. 
By means of an exchange of F J.000.000 in shares with the 
GueldersBank(GelderscheCreditvereeniging), theSociety acquired 
a footing in the provinces. Its international connections have 
also been increased in number andimportance. The Netherlands 
Trading Society thus enjoys, in spite of the less favourable con- 
ditions of trade and industry during the last few years, a position 


which, on the celebration of its centenary, will enable it to assume 
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a leading position in the general revival of trade now expected 
and greatly hoped for, and places it in the first rank to which its 
history entitles it. 


Looking to the past, the life of the Netherlands Trading Society 
might be compared with that of a hundred-year-old oak tree 
which, planted at an unfavourable time by Royal hand, was at 
first in need of help and support, but was soon able to give its 
shelter in return. 

In spite of the storms which have raged over its crown, it has 
continued to thrive; dead branches have fallen off, but new ones 
have been formed and its trunk, steadily growing in strength, is 
deeply rooted in the national soil. 
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THE FINANCIAL RESULTS 


i HEN reviewing the financial results, the history 
? of the Society can be divided into two parts, 
: namely, before and afterJ880. The reason is that 
i in this year a great change took place in the char- 
R acter and administration of the Society’sbusiness. 

me = The history of the Society can also be divided 
into cas crt of 25 years each, which are closely connected with 
the formal facts of its history. In 1849, in 1874, and again in 1899 
the Netherlands Trading Society was extended for a further 25 
years. In order to judge of the financial history of the Society 
before 1880 more accurately, it is absolutely necessary that the 
formal history should be followed, as in 1849 and 1874 the reserves 
were distributed; the Society took up the standpoint that all the 
profits which had been reserved during the previous 25 years be- | 
longed to the shareholders, and that when making up the final 
account for that period, these funds should be distributed among 
the shareholders individually. 







In 1824 the Netherlands Trading Society had commenced with 
a nominal capital of F37.000.000. His Majesty had in the first 
instance asked for F 12 to 24 millions. When, however, the 
total subscriptions amounted to F 70.000.000 the King definitely 
fixed the authorized capital at F 37.000.000. Although not 
more than 75°/, had been paid up, it appeared that such a large 
capital could not be profitably employed in the trade in merchandise. 
The “Fund” as the capital was then called, was therefore reduced 
to F 24,000.000 by redeeming outstanding shares. When 
Belgium separated in 1830, even this amount seemed to be too 
large, and the Board was authorized to reduce the capital further if 
necessary, but not to less than F J2.000.000. ‘Tvhis step was, 


however, never required, for scarcely had the “Fund” been reduced 
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to F23.000.000, when the excess of available funds gave place 
to a great shortage owing to the advances to the Government. 
In order to make such advances and to finance the State exploit- 
ation of the Colonies, the Society was obliged to issue two debent- 
ure loans of a total of F23.000.000. Any further requirements 
of the Government which had not thereby been satisfied were met 
by funds obtained from temporary loans and promissory notes. In 
1844 the Government was able to reduce its capitalized debt to the 
Netherlands Trading Society to FJ0.000.000, whichamountwas 
finally discharged by the State of the Netherlands in J873. The 
payments made in J844 enabled the Netherlands Trading Society 
in its turn to pay back both debenture loans at the same time. 
As far as results are concerned, the first few years of the Society 
were not brilliant. And yet it was only for the years 1826 and 
1828 that the Profit and Loss Account closed with a deficit, and 
during the whole century of its existence these are the only years 
which haveshowedaloss. Although there were not many losses, 
there were certainly not large profits during the first few years. 
Under ordinary circumstances this would have led to disappoint- 
ments for the shareholders. In the case of the Netherlands Irading 
Society, however, the King had guaranteed an annual dividend of 
4*h°lo. This generosity on the part of His Majesty might have 
cost him dear, for during the first five years he was called upon to 
pay no less than F 3.700.000. After the favourable turn in the 
affairs of the Netherlands Trading Society which set in after 183}, 
it was able to repay to the Guarantor, in accordance with the Sta- 
tutes, from the surplus profit the dividends which He had made 
good. In 1836, His Majesty’s account was entirely cleared off and 
all losses had been made good. The Society had already in the 
previous year been able to commence making payments to the 
shareholders over and above the guaranteed dividend of 4*}°/. In 
1838 and 1839 the shareholders received 13 °, dividend, a figure 


which was only exceeded in 1905, and during the recent war years. 
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During its first period of 25 years, (1824—1849), the Society 
made a total net profit of F 54 million, paying to the shareholders 
an average dividend of 7.49°%,. In the meantime the Reserve 
Fund had grown to more than half the authorized capital of the 
Society and in view of the fact that the extension of the Society fora 
further period of 25 years was treated as if an entirely new com- 
pany were established, it was resolved to distribute the Reserve 
Fund. The shareholders were then offered the choice of receiving 
F 539.04 in cash or half a share (F 500) plus F 39.04 for every 
share of FJ000. ‘The shareholders had thus received an average 
of 9.65°/, per annum during the first period of 25 years. 

The authorized capital of the Company was accordingly in- 
creased to F 34.500.000. As it was not certain whether all the 
shareholders would be prepared to exchange their old shares for 
new ones and whether they would prefer to receive cash instead 
of half a share out of the Reserve Fund, the Board was granted 
a period of five years in which to issue the new shares which 
had not been taken. As however the next few years showed that 
there was no need of fresh funds, the Board reversed its policy 
and determined, with the approval of the Directors, to use the 
superfluous funds for buying up the Society’s own shares. At 
the end of the period of five years both these shares and the shares 
which had not been issued were cancelled, the capital being thereby 
reduced to F 33.333.500. It was intended to reduce the capital, 
by means of further purchases of shares, to the round sum of 
F30.000.000, but the commercial enterprises which the Society 
had commenced in America, South Africa, Australia and British 
India required considerable sums of money, and instead of reducing, 
the Board again determined to increase the working capital. In1858 
a debenture loan of F 5.000.000 at 4°, was created, which rate 
was subsequently reduced to 34°. This debenture loan was 
never entirely placed. Theincrease in business did not prove to be 


permanent, the Society gradually purchased the bonds in circu- 
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lation by way of investment of the Reserve Fund, which had 
again been opened, and in J873 the loan was officially redeemed. 

The net profits realized during the second period of 25 years 
exceeded F 79.000.000. ‘The Society was able to pay anaverage 
dividend of 7.64 °/. during this period. As in J849, the Reserve 
Fund was again distributed in 1874 andasum representing 42.9 °/, 
was paid to the shareholders, so that they had received for the 
whole period an average dividend of 9.36°/,. The distribution 
took the form of one new share for every four old shares, together 
with a cash payment of the balance. 

The nominal capital was now increased to F 38.500.000 but 
as the shareholders again did not all make use of their right to 
receive new shares, the capital, after the issue of the new shares or 
parts of shares, amounted to F 38.392.000. ‘Thissum, however, 
exceeded the requirements and the very same year the capital was 
reduced to F36.J40.000 and by further purchase of shares during 
the years 1876/1879 to F 35.783.000, at which amount it re- 
mained until the end of the nineteenth century. 

It was only in the twentieth century that a capital of the mag- 
nitude contemplated by the Royal Founder at the Society’s incep- 
tion found a field for employment, but not in the trade in goods as 
originally intended, but rather in the banking business. 

In 1903 the nominal capital was raised to F 60.000.000 and 
in the same year 9237 shares were issued, so that the paid up 
capital stood at F 45.000.000. 

In the year 1934 5000 shares were issued and in the same year 
the nominal capital was increased to F 75.000.000 by an amend- 
ment in the Articles of Association. 

The war brought such a rapid expansion of business that the 
capital repeatedly had to beincreased. In January 1936 the capital 
wasaugmended by atotalot F9.000.000. Afterthe transaction 
with the Guelders Bank already referred to, the paid up capital had 
ga the figure of F 60.000.000. 
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By the issue of F 0.000.000 in March 1918, followed by a 
second issue for the same amount in July 1999, the capital reached 
the present figure of F 80.000.000. 

Whenever the capital was increased the new shares could only 
be subscribed for by the shareholders. 

The nominal capital, which had been raised to FJ00.000.000 
in 1918 was, by amendment of the Articles in 1921, increased to 
F150.000.000. The period of duration of the company, which 
had always been fixed for 25 years at a time, was in }9J8 extended 
to December 3} st. 1974. 

During the third period of 25 years a total net profit of F58 mil- 
lion was made, a figure which was smaller than that of the pre- 
vious period. Not more than 6.23 9, average dividend was paid 
during this period. It was only after 1900 that an appreciable 
improvement setin. From the year!900 to 1922 inclusive F148 
million were earned and an average of 9.98 % could be paid. 

If the dividends paid during the various periods are compared, 
it will be seen that the annual averages are as follow: 
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Dividend plus 
Dividend in %. 


distribution from 
Reserve Fund in “%. 





from J824 to 1849 


from J850 to J874 7.64 9.36 
from 1875 to 1899 6.23 — 
from 1900 to 1922 9.98 _ 


from J824 to 1922 7.79 8.78 
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If a comparison is desired only between the periods before and 
after the year 1880, then: — | 

from 1824 to 1879 a total of F 133.000.000 was earned and 
an average dividend of 7.37 % paid, or with the payments from 
the Reserve Fund, 9. 13 %; 

from 1880 to 1922 a total of F 197.000.000 was earned and 
an average of 8.33 % paid. As no further distribution of the 
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